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Hailed as the most challenging game-bird-target to cross a wing-shooter’s gun 
sight, the Mourning Dove is an early season “hunting headliner” found throughout 
Florida. See page 12. 
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Florida Federation 
Conservation Awards 
upcE Walter A. Mims, Vice 

President of the National 
Wildlife Federation, was keynote 
speaker at the Conservation 
Fund Awards Banquet held dur- 
ing the 25th Annual Convention 
of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion September 15-16-17, in 
Ocala. 

Other featured speakers at the 
convention were Dr. O. E. Frye, 
Jr., Director, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission; 
Randolph Hodges, Director, Flor- 
ida Board of Conservation; Art 
Marshall, Project Leader, River 
Basins Study, U. S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife; and 
Col. R. P. Tabb, District Engi- 
neer, U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers. _ 

Lyman Rogers, Chairman of 
the Governor’s Natural Re- 
sources Committee, presented 
the Governor’s State Awards to 
winners in the Conservation 
Fund Awards Program in recog- 
nition of individual or organiza- 
tional contributions to the con- 
servation of Florida’s natural re- 
sources. 

They were: Mrs. Evelyn Way- 
bright, Jacksonville—Outstand- 
ing Conservationist of the Year; 
Elizabeth Sue Wilson, Panama 
City—Outstanding Youth Con- 
servationist of the Year; Lawton 
M. Chiles, Jr., Lakeland—Wild- 
life Conservation. 

George Vernon Lundquist, Jr., 
Fort Myers—Forestry Conserva- 
tion; Jerry Thomas, Lake Park— 
Soil and Water Conservation; 
George C. Fogarty, St. Peters- 
burg—Salt Water Resources 
Conservation. 

Troy Willard Caruthers, Ocala 
—Conservation Education; W. Z. 
and Kathryn Harmon, Sarasota— 
Adult Guidance of Youth Con- 
servation Effort; Tampa Junior 
Womans Club, Tampa—Conser- 
vation Organization. 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune, Sar- 
asota—Conservation Communi- 
cations; and Florida Board of 

(Continued on page 34) 


Early American History 


The Voyageurs 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


F THE EuROPEAN nations to seek power, fame and profit in 

the Americas, the Spanish, French and English proved the 

most dominant. The Portuguese made an impact in South Amer- 
ica, and the Dutch and Swedes made only minor efforts. 

The Spanish were the first to explore and return with riches, 
and for a time were the most enterprising. They came as con- 
querors, imperialists, plunderers. They sought gold, and in their 
seeking were dramatically successful as compared with other na- 
tions, albeit ruthless, cruel and with a genius for treachery. They 
roamed from Florida to the Pacific and into the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. They were used to deserts and brought the desert horse 
to shrink distances and aid in exploration. To Florida and Old 
Mexico they brought cattle and sheep to better insure success of 
their grandiose expeditions. 

But of more lasting importance is the land-use pattern they 
established and left as a permanent legacy down to the present 
day. The use was proper for arid lands providing the livestock 
was not allowed to overgraze and abuse the land. Other than 
pasturing, irrigation was the only means of cropping. 

Mexico and what later became a part of the United States, 
evolved into a land of Dons and peons. The peons watched over 
thousands of fine horses, cattle and sheep, and toiled among the 
small strips of irrigation along the few and precious waterways. 

The Hopi and Navajo and possibly others had preceded them 
in the art of irrigation. It was a land of vast rancheros and haci- 
endas, where peonage supported a life of affluence and hidebound 
tradition. 

During the centuries that followed, a variety of factors con- 
tributed to crippling the productivity of the land. But even an 
arid land with few people can cope with some disorders if nature 
is given time to heal the scars. 

The invasion of the Anglo-American swept all this peaceful 
mission-bell atmosphere aside. The land above the Rio Grande 
became the property of the United States and identified as public 
domain. The new breed of invaders sought riches, not only in 
gold, but in thousands, in millions of horses, cattle, and sheep. 

Bad land practices which began with the Spanish Conquista- 
dors and were climaxed with the dust storms of the 1930’s are 
now being paid for by the American taxpayer. The avarice of 
the minority has become a burden to the majority by way of 
capital liability. The fight to protect and manage these and other 
public lands is part of the reason for the creation of the Na- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION. 

Destiny, for want of a better word, guided the adventurous 
French up the St. Lawrence drainage through forbidding forests, 
mighty lakes and rivers, windswept prairies and sub-arctic tun- 
dras. Other water courses opened to them the continent’s heart- 
land—the Mississippi Valley. 

One hundred-fifty years later this region of lavish bounty, of 
black earth, pure water and majestic forests, was to become the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Okeechobee Boat-a-Cade 


Boating is year-round Florida sport, and early autumn is a good 


“overhaul” time, especially when making boat-a-cade plans 


F° MANY YEARS there have been heated discus- 
sions, featuring more con than pro, about Flor- 
ida land developers. For the most part land barons 
of this modern day are looked upon as a ravaging 
band of Huns raping every last vestige of wildlife 
and waterway in the state. 

Some of these arguments against land develop- 
ers hold plenty of water. Others are a little “way 
out” in accusations, and still others are completely 
off base. 

I had the opportunity recently to pay a visit to 
one of the latest areas being developed in Florida, 
and was pleasantly surprised. 

Been to fabulous Marco Island of late? 

Florida boatmen have always held the magnifi- 
cent waterways of the 10,000 islands sort of like 
sacred ground (or water). In other words, you just 
don’t mess around with those beautiful islands and 
all that wonderful fishing and boating country. 

When word first got out that Marco was being 
eyed as a spot for development, many conservation- 
ists were ready to start a war. Some still are, but 
the war fever has diminished to a mere blush. 

Special care has been taken in the conversion of 
Marco Island to see that none of the fabulous wild- 
life, fishing and waterways are disturbed in any 
manner. 

As a matter of fact, several islands around the 
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BOATING 


By ELGIN WHITE 


territory have been set aside as bird sanctuaries, 
and whenever any construction of canals or water- 
front easements is undertaken, extreme care is seen 
that all construction run-off and silt is walled in 
with bulwarks so nary a drap of soot or sand drifts 
off into the green waters. 

This kind of construction attitude cannot help 
but warm the inner cockles of a sportsman’s heart. 

The waterways of Marco are outstanding. It is 
one of the most beautiful boating areas in the 
world, and the new marina and yacht club on the 


island simply add to a boatman’s pleasure. Try a 


run to Marco’s new look from Naples. You'll want 
to make the trip again and again. 


OcTOBER IS THE MONTH of big boating in Florida. 
Big boating for family cruise nuts, that is. This is 
the time of the annual Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade, 
and I have been on that 135-mile extravaganza 
when there were as many as 700 boats. 

Haven’t been that many in recent years, but the 
run from Kissimmee to Belle Glade, billed as “a 
boating experience you'll never forget,” is still one 
of the finest aqua experiences you can have. 

This will be the 18th year of the big push through 
the lakes, and officials in Kissimmee are expecting 
more than 300 craft from all over the country to 
join in the fun. 

Scheduled from October 19 through the 22nd, the 
cruise gathers at Lake Tohopekaliga (don’t try to 
pronounce it) at Kissimmee and courses 135 miles 
to Belle Glade on Lake Okeechobee. 

The Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade takes boaters 
through five lakes, miles of flood control canals and 
recently constructed locks, and past many miles of 
beautiful Florida countryside to the first night’s 
stop. 

That stop is usually something to see. Looks like 
a cross between an Arabian convention and a Chi- 
nese fire drill. Every kind of shelter known to the 
imagination of modern man is pitched along the 
campsite by the river, and parties flow from one 
tent area to another ...I mean literally. It has 

(Continued on next page) 


The new marina and yacht club at Marco Island is one of the 
reasons this fabled spot is attracting boatmen by the hundreds. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
always amazed me how all these people can live it 
up all night and then be in any condition to con- 
tinue the boat parade next morning, but somehow 
they make it. 

The second day’s journey takes a lot of steady 
heads, and hands too, because the Boat-A-Cade 
proceeds across Lake Okeechobee to Belle Glade, 
and if the lake is kicking any kind of tantrum 
around, that run can be a little on the choppy side. 
But, like I said before, somehow they seem to 
make it. 

If you want to participate in the Kissimmee 
Boat-A-Cade this time around, contact officials at 
P.O. Box 776, Kissimmee, Florida 32741. 


Now Is THE TIME of the year to take a service 
break. With October leading us into the fall and 
winter seasons in Florida, and after a pretty big 
summer of boating, let’s take a look at our out- 
board motors to see where we stand. 

First, drain and flush the gearcase. Then refill it 
to the proper level with the manufacturer’s recom- 
mended lubricant. 

Next, remove and clean the fuel filter bowl, and 
replace the fuel bowl element. And don’t forget a 
new filter bowl gasket . . . that’s most important. 

Clean and re-gap spark plugs to suggested spe- 
cifications. Replace worn or burned plugs, using 
new gasket and torque plugs. 

Now, check your propeller for correct pitch, and 
replace it if it is worn, chipped or badly bent. Too 
many of us take a few more extra hours on props 
that should have been replaced many hours ago. 

Lubricate all grease fittings, using the manufac- 
turer’s recommended lubricant. 

Check remote control mechanisms and lubricate 
mechanical steering controls. Lubricate all carbu- 
retor and magneto linkages with the suggested lub- 
ricant and adjust the tension on the magneto and/ 
or generator drive belts. 

Battery terminals should be cleaned and coated 
with grease, especially if most of your running time 
this summer has been in salt water, and the water 
pump, thermostat and breaker points should be 
examined to make certain they are operating prop- 
erly. 

Finally, check the carburetor and ignition syn- 
chronization, making sure the carb is adjusted. 
‘Then get back on the water for many months of 
fine winter boating. 


WERE GETTING A LOT of new ramps all over Flor- 
ida, but, like a lot of things one sees nowadays, 
they aren’t all built according to this guy Hoyle. 


A few simple service checks for outboard motors at summer’s 
end are starter ropes and spark plugs, plus the draining and 
refilling of gear case, at right, with recommended lubricant. 


Some are long and narrow with a shallow descent 
while others are short and wide and drop off under 
the water like the 600-fathom reef! 

It would be fine if all ramps were sloped at a 
standard angle, but unfortunately, lake and river 
banks vary from place to place and water depth 
changes with the season. In our coastal areas tides 
add still another complication. 

So, boaters have to learn to use a variety of 
ramp angles. 

When studying a new ramp, note its angle of 
descent both above and below the water. It is 
important to determine whether it gets steeper or 
shallower in the underwater part. When trying to 
judge this don’t let light refraction fool you. This 
sometimes makes the slope of a submerged ramp 
look much shallower than it actually is. 

If a ramp is on the steep side, a boat will slide 
off its trailer quickly and gain so much momentum 
that its stern may go right on under the water! 
I’ve seen this happen so many times, especially 
with newcomers to boating who seem to think that 
boat will pop right on top of the water just as 
soon as it hits it. These guys never heard of mo- 
mentum. 

Much depends, of course, on motor weight and 
the boat stern’s layout. Nevertheless, on steep 
ramps it is wise to “unwind” the winch by hand, 
allowing the boat to go into the water slowly. Some 
larger winches are fitted with friction devices to 
slow down a boat’s progress when the stern ap- 
proaches the water. @ 
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Game Management Notes 


FIVE PAPERS DEALING with wildlife management in 
Florida were prepared by Commission game man- 
agement personnel and presented at the Wildlife 
Society Technical Sessions during the 21st Annual 
Conference of the Southeastern Association of 
Game and Fish Commissioners, at New Orleans, 
September 25-27. 

The titles and authors were: “Capturing Hogs 
with Alpha-chloralose’”—David H. Austin and Jerry 
H. Peoples; “Late Summer Foods of Young Alli- 
gators in Florida”’—Michael J. Fogarty and J. Da- 
vid Albury; “Comparison of Methoxymol, Alpha- 
chloralose and Two Barbiturates for Capturing 
Doves”—Larry L. Martin; “Preliminary Report on 
Methoxymol to Capture Turkeys’—Lovett E. Wil- 
liams; and “Canada Goose Interceptions in the 
Southeastern United States”—E. Dale Crider. 

The study of young ’gators’ dining habits should 
be of particular interest to Floridians. The stomach 
contents of 36 alligators, all under 4% feet long, 
were identified as follows: snails, 65.8% (found in 
24 of the 36 stomachs); crayfish, 31.9% (found in 
every stomach); fishes, only 1.1% (included various 
minnows, only 2 small bream, no gar or mudfish 
due to small size of the ’gators examined); insects, 
0.3% (mostly giant water bugs); and debris, 0.9% 
(included stones, roots, pieces of wood and other 
objects, totalling 224 articles). 

No differences in either stomach volume or food 
selection could be attributed to the sex of the 
alligator being examined. 

Previous studies cited by Fogarty and Albury, 
made in other states, stated that for larger ’gators 
the following food items had been recorded; herons, 
turtles, garfish, snakes, muskrats, rabbits, mudfish, 
and the usual one per cent debris. 


THE WIDELY ACCLAIMED public dove field program 
conducted for the past several seasons by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission will offer an 
expanded series of dove shoots this year. Managed 
dove hunts are planned in twenty-one counties on 
about 78 different fields, most of which have been 
planted in brown-top millet. Others are in corn and 
sorghum. All are prime dove foods. 

Here, by region and county, are the 1967 public 
dove fields: 

South Region—Sarasota field (Sarasota), located 
near Verna; Webb Area field (Charlotte), in the 
Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area; and 
Agrico field (Hillsborough), located south of Plant 
City, totalling 450 acres. 

Northeast Region—White House field (Duval), 
west of White House; Douglas field (Columbia), 
south of Fort White; and Watson field (Suwannee) , 
east of Branford. 

Northwest Region—Eglin Air Force Base dove 
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Available public dove fields now total 79—at 26 locations 
in 21 counties. A $2-daily permit is the usual fee. But in 
the Northwest Region a management-area stamp or Air Force 
permit serves instead, and some dove fields are free of fees 
and permits. A standard hunting license is required by all. 


fields (Santa Rosa, Okaloosa and Walton), oper- 
ated by the Air Force from Jackson Guard Station, 
Niceville; Tyndall Air Force Base fields (Bay), 
east of Panama City; Point Washington Wildlife 
Management Area fields (Bay), northwest of Pan- 
ama City; Apalachee fields (Jackson), includes 
fields at the Apalachee Wildlife Management Area 
and at the Apalachee Correctional Institute; Apa- 
lachicola National Forest fields (Liberty, Leon and 
Wakulla); Apalachicola Municipal Airport field 
(Franklin); Tallahassee Municipal Airport field 
(Leon); and two new fields, one near Camp Weed 
and Wilson Beach off U. S. Highway 98 (Franklin) 
and one about two miles west of Wakulla off State 
Road 267 (Wakulla), 35 acres planted in peanuts, 
browntop millet and cowpeas. 

Everglades Region—Arvida fields, John W. 
Campbell Farm field and the A.V.D. Properties 
field (Dade), totalling 1,600 acres; Lantana field 
(Palm Beach), 450 acres; and Lindsey field (In- 
dian River), located west of Vero Beach, about 100 
acres. 

Central Region—T. G. Lee field (Orange), south 
of Orlando, 1,500 acres; Leffler field (Seminole), 
south of Sanford, 200 acres; McGregor field (Volu- 
sia), south of Deland, 80 acres; and Mikler field 
(Seminole) , south of Oviedo, 80 acres. 

A $2 daily dove field permit in addition to a 
regular hunting license will be required at most of 
the public dove fields. Regional offices (see page 3) 
will furnish maps and detailed regulations per- 
taining to each dove field, including the days each 
will be open to hunting. 

The first phase of Florida’s 1967-68 dove season 
runs October 7 through November 5. © 


| Hunting Season Notes 


OME RECENTLY published U.S. government reports 
S which darkly forecast disappointing fall duck 
flights because of a late nesting season and lack of 
water across “widespread prairie nesting areas” 
have been firmly discounted by the National Head- 
quarters of Ducks Unlimited, Inc., in Chicago, the 
continent’s pioneer waterfowl conservation organi- 
zation. 

Ducks Unlimited biologists reported in August 
that this autumn’s migration flights of ducks and 
geese are expected to be at least as numerous and 
probably appreciably higher than those of last 
year. They stated that the late nesting season had 
very little effect on the success of waterfowl nest- 
ing and hatching, described in previous reports as 
“sood to excellent” across Canada’s prime water- 
fowl production areas—Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta provinces. 

While there are some limited dry areas in south- 
ern Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the drying up of 
potholes and sloughs is not in any manner as criti- 
cal as the bleak picture painted by the U.S. Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife biologists, says the 
latest release from Ducks Unlimited. 

Tom Sterling, DU’s chief biologist in Saskatche- 
wan, reports that “Although a few districts have 
suffered some brood losses .. . the major portion 
of the production area is fairly secure for this sea- 
son.” Sterling has reported larger-than-average 
broods across widespread areas of Saskatchewan, 
and noted that most of the mallard and pintail 
broods are being seen on secure waters. 

Widespread rains and cool temperatures over the 
prairies during late July increased the probability 
that brood waters will last until the duck crops are 
on the wing. 

Field surveys in the “duck factories” of the North 
firmly indicate that the sportsmen of this nation 
will see at least as many birds this fall as they did 
during the heartening 1966 season—and very prob- 
ably more. So, it appears the many Florida sports- 
men who have been disappointed by the black 
reports of less ducks this year than last year can 
relax. The fall flight prediction from Ducks Unlim- 
ited is an encouraging one. 


A 17,165-acre portion of the Ocala Wildlife Man- 
agement Area formerly closed as a refuge will be 
open to hunting this year. The decision to open 
the tract came at a meeting of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in Tampa, in July. 

The action was in line with game biologists’ rec- 
ommendations, discussed in the Commission’s pub- 
lic hunt meetings for the past two years, that since 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The average waterfowl forecasts throughout the northern 
“factory” lands indicate good Florida duck hunting this 
season. Some of the more popular species broods such as 
pintail (above) and mallard are secure for flights south. 


refuges are of little practical value for replenishing 
surrounding areas with game—as was once thought 
—they be opened to hunting. 


Although wildlife moves in and out of closed 
areas, game management technicians have deter- 
mined that there is little or no “spillover” from 
refuges that is of benefit to hunters during the open 
season. Since the entire countryside is in effect a 
“breeding ground” or “refuge” during the closed 
season, and since the harvestable surplus of game 
within refuges is largely lost through natural mor- 
tality, it is reasonable that most refuges should be 
opened to Florida’s hunting license buyers for an- 
nually regulated harvests. 


Other former refuges were opened last season in 
Gulf Hammock and Steinhatchee Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas. 


A few refuges are extremely useful for furnish- 
ing game for restocking. Fisheating Creek, for 
example, is the source of all wild turkeys used in 
the Commission’s highly successful statewide re- 
stocking program. 


SPORTSMEN AROUND the state have complained for 
years that federal and state hunting regulations are 
becoming far too complicated and restrictive. How- 
ever, a recent news item would seem to indicate 
that Florida hunters have little to moan about after 
all. 


It reports that in Germany a hunter must be at 
least 18 years old before he can plunk down $12 for 
a license. He must also pass a 6-month course cov- 
ering hunting regulations, customs and game man- 
agement; must carry at least $70,000 in personal 
and property liability insurance, and, before going 
afield, must hire a qualified guide and obtain writ- 
ten permission from the landowner. ®© 
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Fish Outlines 


Some forms of contest and equipment information—for both boating 


and fishing—can create improvements plus humorous confusion 


N” MANY OF THE bridge, pier and jetty fishermen 
know what it’s all about, many of them taking 
to that business because it seems the easiest way 
and a good means of getting a little sun. You see 
some pretty wild contraptions in the way of tackle. 

Lately there has been a trend to big spinning out- 
fits, most of them with bails and heavy monofila- 
ment line. If those who insist on heavy line would 
go to turning spool reels they’d get a lot more dis- 
tance and have better control. Spinning gear loses 
its advantage when the line gets heavy enough to 
slow your bait quickly by whipping against the rod 
and rubbing against the guides. It is with light 
line the spinning rod makes its points. 

Nearly every time I go on a pier some character 
walks out with a medium-stiff baitcasting rod and 
outthrows all of the envious folks with huge spin- 
ning reels and vaulting pole sticks. Simple case of 
spinning line being too heavy. 

There are few real surf casters in Florida most of 
the beach rigs being some sort of compromise, but 
when an expert chunks a sinker out 300 or 400 feet 
the majority of the wet foot brigade simply leave 
rather than trying to see how he does it. 

When you really need distance I guess the most 
effective surf rods are around 10 to 10% feet long 
but those are bound to make you a social outcast on 
pier or jetty. A 2-handed popping rod (it got that 
name from its use with noisy floats and natural 
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FISHING 


' 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


baits for salt water trout) isn’t bad with a lure or 
bait around an ounce or ounce and a quarter. 

Claude Rogers, famous distance caster and surf 
fisherman, recently wrote an article for Sat 
WaTER SPORTSMAN, a top-notch magazine for 
coastal fishing enthusiasts, breaking down the re- 
quirements of surf tackle. Since I’m pretty futile 
among the sandpipers I read it twice. Mr. Rogers 
says he’s found an 814-foot, 2-hander to be nearly 
the equal of longer poles in distance and much 
handier in a boat or on a jetty. He uses turning 
spool reels and says that he wouldn’t even carry 
the longer rods any more if it weren’t for holding 
his line out of the waves and the beach flotsam. 
That article, a real dandy, was in the July issue. 


FISH OUTLINES are next best thing to mounted 
trophies. 

All you do is carefully outline the fish on a 
piece of board. I used to think such things were too 
crude since it would take a wildlife artist to actually 
come close to the original colors but a couple we’ve 
had for years look better to me all the time. They 
happen to be of Western trout but the system will 
work with any fish of any size. 

Ours were colored with pretty bold brushwork 
but the very roughness of the detail contributes to 
their value as far as I’m concerned. We have them 
hung in our home along with a lot of other outdoor 
stuff that may not be very artistic but certainly 
brings back the fun. 

All you need before eating the fish is a piece of 
heavy paper for the outline and you can transplant 
it to the board later on. 

Along the same line is a gimmick we use for 
fishing and hunting pictures in our living room. We 
have things that we like enlarged to 11x14 inches 
and mounted on 16 x 20 cards. These cards slide 
into the channels of a couple of wooden strips in 
our living room and the pictures can be changed 
in a couple of minutes. Actually I guess we average 
changing photos about every two months. 

(Continued on next page) 


Grooved wooden strips make an easy system for displaying 
outdoor photographs on living room walls. The 16 by 20 
inch size wall mount, like these, can be changed quickly. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Many fishermen are photographers who don’t 
make the most of their snapshots. Lots of them 
could be enlarged to pleasing pictures for a den or 
office if not the living room and it saves doing a 
quick draw with snapshots during lying contests. 


ONE OF THE FUNNIER aspects of fishing contests is 
the painstaking evasion of rules. I know some guys 
loaded with integrity who wouldn’t violate a rule 
for any price but will spend a lifetime figuring how 
to get around it. 

Many fish contests are based on line test and to 
make it simpler the officials will sometimes accept 
the manufacturer’s label as the line strength. 

So if such and such a line manufacturer labels 
line as 20-pound test that’s what it goes at even if it 
actually pulls 40 pounds before breaking. The eager 
beaver record seekers scout around for the con- 
servative labels and come up with some daisies, 
labeled at about half their true strength, and away 
we go. 

They consider this part of the game and among 
them are some of the most otherwise-honest guys 
I ever knew. 

It’s a little like football. I was talking to a coach 
a while back and he deplored the fact that his wife 
took offense at his system of having his boys cripple 
dangerous players early in a game. 

“Why, everybody does that,” he said. “It’s part 
of the sport!” 

Is it? Of course I know such practice is in the 
best game-winning tradition but when it’s done 
outside the rules I figure it’s a technical assault 
and battery the same as catching the feared player 
with a lead pipe on his way to the dressing room. 

Would my coaching friend have an opponent 
waylaid in an alley? 

The very thought would give him insomnia. 


AN ANGLER’S CLIP, which is a sort of fingernail 
trimmer with a hook eye cleaner, doesn’t cost much 
and is handy to have around the tackle box or in 
your pocket. One I have, called the Pal Angler’s 
Clip, also has a sharp, penknife blade and a cord 
to fasten to your belt or shirt. You can buy the 
things at almost any tackle store but not all fisher- 
men have them. They’re worth the money. 

A stainless steel pocket knife with a locking blade 
for hunters and fishermen doesn’t require much 
care. I have a low-priced one with the name 
Schrade’s on the steel handle and I see them on 
cards in fishing tackle stores. They cost $2.50. 

Time was when you couldn’t get an edge on a 


Handy gadgets for a fisherman’s pocket include this 
Schrade stainless steel knife, and the angler clip 
with disgorger, knife, nippers and hook eye cleaner. 


stainless steel blade without too much work. Now 
they come on easier. This knife isn’t much for 
looks but seems to last. The blade has a scaler on 
the back but is just a little short for filleting. 


APPARENTLY THE outboard is finally crowding in- 
board boats among Florida’s coastal commercial 
fishermen. The mullet hunters especially are favor- 
ing flat-bottomed skiffs with a medium-powered 
outboard motor mounted in a well up forward and 
with the net piled in the stern. 

Outboard motors in wells are nothing new and 
it’s an excellent arrangement for boats operating in 
heavy seas. The stern can be as high as the bow, 
dory fashion, and the engine can be out of wave 
danger. 


WHILE FISHING DOWN in the canals of the FCD 
I talked to some workmen who were patching up a 
little dike damage. The foreman explained why 
most of the dikes are closed to vehicular traffic. 

Not only is there no room for two cars to pass 
but careless operation of vehicles can start washes 
that will badly damage the levees. Most of them 
don’t have much vegetation to hold their surfaces. 

I have seen some strange setups down there. Of 
course swamp buggies occasionally clamber up on 
the dikes and I also saw some boys tooling along 
with fishing equipment and a scooter. They hauled 
the scooter by hand across a shallow spot in a canal 
and up on the dike. 

Most of the levees have signs and locked gates. 


In A FIT oF jealousy, Elgin White, the Boating 
columnist, has made “slanderous and derogatory” 
remarks concerning my dramatic win in a boat race 
at Crystal River last spring. He has never ac- 
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Author Charles Waterman with cast-aluminum derby 
won in the Crystal River boat race last spring: a 
“lucky win” joked boating columnist Elgin White. 
The derby was sponsored by aluminum boat makers. 


cepted me as a Sailor because I do not have a yacht- 
ing cap and infers that luck played a part in my 
triumph. 

This boat race was with aluminum boats and was 
staged by aluminum builders as a show of their 
product. My navigator was Grits Gresham of Louisi- 
ana, who doesn’t have a yachting cap either. 

It was one of those elapsed time affairs and Grits 
and I were less than two seconds off the perfect 
mark after rounding all the buoys in shipshape 
style and with consummate seamanship. As popu- 
lar champions we won all sorts of wonderful loot 
and I got a cast aluminum derby which I shall 
henceforth wear at any time I’m fishing with boat- 
ing writers. They’re lousy casters. 


For A LONG TIME I have had a weakness for sur- 
face lures that sit with their noses in the air when 
at rest and dart wildly on the surface when reeled 
rapidly. Perhaps the best known is the Heddon 
Zara Spook and there have been a great many 
slender ones with tail spinners. 

An interesting and effective variation is the 
Dub’l1-07 by the Jim Bagley Bait Company, Inc., 
P.O. Box 100, Winter Haven, Florida. This bobbing 
and hopping number is shaped a little like Al 
Capp’s schmoos and catches fish. Funny looking 
thing and casts well. It’s made of balsa. 


AS ANYONE WHO can’t find anything else to read 
has already learned, I have been doing a lot of canal 


The side-wheeled dolly clamps to the stern of a light 
boat and is then trundled along upside down. This is 
highly successful when it’s a long way from car to a 
launching site and for taking light boats over levees. 
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fishing lately and have been carrying, dragging and 
shoving small boats over levees and through weeds. 

Neatest thing I’ve found to lighten this burden is 
a clamp-on transom dolly sold by Sears. It costs a 
little less than $20 and enables you to pick up the 
bow of a small boat and walk off with very little 
perspiration involved. 

Dollies are nothing new and this isn’t my first 
one but it’s certainly the handiest. 


UNDERWATER OBJECTS have torn up a lot of out- 
board motors for me and made basket cases of a 
couple. 

Abandoned fish traps and unfortunately located 
trotlines do little to cement friendships between 
commercial fishermen and sport anglers. 

Removing underwater junk in shallow fishing 
water is no one’s specific duty. Hitting sunken drift- 
wood is just a break of the game and being zapped 
by a hidden rock is just a sign that you’re running 
in the wrong place but when an abandoned fishing 
device catches me I ain’t happy. 

Some years ago I was crossing a tidal flat at low 
tide and barely able to make it with my boat plan- 
ing when I clobbered an old crab trap, complete 
with hawser and the works. It busted up my motor, 
dropped me off plane and left me sitting in the mud. 
If the trap’s owner had been around we would un- 
doubtedly have conferred about it. 

On Okeechobee the other day I dropped into a 
deep, rough-weather trough and my _ outboard 
wrapped up enough chicken wire to fence a Brah- 
man bull. I got to shore with a spare motor but it 
was quite a chore with pliers and chisel before we 
were in commission again. 

I have no solution but a lot of commercial fisher- 
men are pretty carefree about such things. At the 
same time I realize some traps are lost rather than 
simply abandoned, probably when someone severs 
the buoy lines. © 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


the waited-on target may 
first appear as a 
bumblebee ... and then 
cross the scattergun 


sights like a phantom jet 


By GENE SMITH 


Feathered Missiles 


INGSHOOTERS ACCLAIM the Mourning Dove the 

hardest aerial target of all to surround with 
shot. He is a swept-wing, self-propelled, unguided 
missile with feathers; a go-go bird if there ever 
was one. But Florida hunters love this 4-ounce 
whisper jet whose erratic flight and deceptive 
speed can make a grown man cry, especially a first- 
day hunter who hasn’t popped a cap all summer. 
If you’ve gotten a bit rusty between seasons, 
along with your gun, there’s still time to get in 
some cleaning and gunnery practice before cur- 
tain time on act one of Florida’s 3-act dove hunting 
show, which opens on October 7, and runs through 
November 5, when sunset signals the first inter- 
mission. (The second and third “acts” are booked 
for November 18 to December 3, and December 16 
to January 8.) 

A show it is when 15 or 20 gunners ring a field 
where wheeling, whizzing flocks of doves are pour- 
ing in—and out again. To the ear it is not unlike 
the sound track from a John Wayne wild west 
movie. But a good dove shoot is far more exciting 
than any motion picture yet made. Under good 
dove flights old veterans at the sport still get nerv- 
ous, while the annual crop of neophytes can hardly 
restrain themselves. 
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Lest we portray the dove as impossible to hit and 
dove hunting too exciting to bear, let us hasten to 
say that around two million of these speedy game 
birds are bagged in the Sunshine State in a season. 
Somebody out there likes—and hits—them. The best 
information available—from hunter surveys and bag 
checks by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion and agents of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice—indicates that well over half of these (about 
114-million) are taken during the first phase of the 
split season—the October or so-called “early” sea- 
son, somewhat of a misnomer since the doves ar- 
rive about the same time every year, making the 
season neither early nor late. 

It’s a good bet that the first 30 days of this sea- 
son will again produce the best results across the 
state. A trickle of early birds will turn into hordes 
as they converge on the agricultural areas of the 
Florida panhandle to gorge themselves before mov- 
ing southward down the natural confines of our 
waterbound state, alternately feeding, watering and 
resting as they go. 

In addition to the truly migratory flocks there 
will be considerable shooting afforded by Mourn- 
ing doves that live in Florida year-round. They, like 
many other resident game birds under the inter- 
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national Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, are 
necessarily lumped together with their traveling 
brethren for purposes of harvest regulation under 
federal law. 

Like doves, dove hunters come in bunches, too. 
They are a mixed and generally happy breed. They 
come in all sizes from all directions by many modes 
of transporation. But they all come for the same 
avowed purpose: to enjoy a dandy shotgun sport. 

Boys love it and some are pretty good shots—to 
the embarrassment of a few dads. Some walk as 
well as ride bicyles to close-in dove fields (but 
should have adult supervision nonetheless). Old- 
sters participate in dove shoots regularly in sea- 
son. They know that dove hunting is probably 
the least strenuous of all hunting. In fact they can 
often drive right to the birds and pick their shots 
while sitting in a folding chair. Ladies of all ages 
are showing increased interest in accompanying 
their menfolk on dove hunts. Perhaps the mar- 
ried ones have dual purposes for doing so but they 
are shooting in greater numbers every year. Dove 
hunting parties of “ladies only” are not uncommon. 
The gals have learned that light gauge guns and 
recoil pads have taken most of the mule out of 
shotgunning and that no special equipment is really 
necessary to dove hunt. 

Tie these discoveries to the traditionally plea- 
sant weather during Florida’s dove season and it 
can be readily understood why this sport is also 
very high on the list of the outdoor family’s list of 
things to do together. The icing on the cake, of 
course, is the larrupin’ good eating that a panful 
of doves provides. 


A headliner in Florida’s early fall 
hunting “show,” a Mourning dove, at 
left, can combine a slight tail wind 
and three-second start for a leading 
role as exasperating target. Hunting 
the harvested-over cornfield, right, 
is ideal dove “setting’”—and a small 
boy loves the part of a “retriever.” 
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The only equipment that might be desirable 
other than gun and shells would be some kind of 
camouflage clothing—at least a jacket. There is 
definitely an advantage in some camouflaging al- 
though full concealment is unnecessary. Dove hunt- 
ers have been seen wearing everything from busi- 
ness suits to plaid bermudas; from dress blues and 
tennis shoes to riding chaps and baseball caps. But 
something a little less conspicuous is desirable be- 
cause doves can see and they’re always looking. 
They learn to dodge after a few days of outrun- 
ning chilled shot warmed over. They become more 
wary of every object; more skeptical of every field; 
they fly faster, move more often and approach from 
more directions. So a little concealment helps. 

The cause of it all is Zenaidura macroura, the 
Mourning dove (sometimes called turtle dove, too), 
a slender, medium-sized, gray mini-pigeon with no 
weight problem. He’ll sometimes make six ounces. 
Half his length—about 12 inches—is tail feathers, a 
key characteristic for field identification and one of 
several that distinguishes the Mourning dove from 
the smaller short-tailed, Ground dove. This little 
fellow is classed with the song birds and therefore 
fully protected by federal and state law. No other 
North American dove or wild pigeon is likely to be 
encountered in Florida save an occasional White- 
winged dove that strays over from the Southwest. 

Mourning doves nest in every nook and cranny 
of the nation during the summer months, being 
quite content to homestead an evergreen orna- 
mental beside the post office walkway or a pine 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
tree 90 miles from no place. They have been re- 
corded nesting in every month of the year in south 
Florida with the peak coming in May and June. 

Once the mammas and the pappas get the urge 
to merge they don’t mess around. Within a month 
of the very first sign of courtship—a few show-off 
aerobatics by the suitor—the pair can accomplish 
billing and cooing, scraggly nest building, egg lay- 
ing, incubation and can have a couple of young 
almost feathered for flight! And to the benefit of 
dove hunters, before the first fledglings are off the 
end of the limb the female parent may have laid a 
second clutch of eggs and settled down, with her 
mate, to share the familial chore of another 13- 
day incubation period. Doves ordinarily produce five 
or six hatches during the year, a production ca- 
pacity no doubt intended by Nature to help keep 
doves around in the face of a whopping first year 
natural mortality rate of 70 to 80 per cent of all 
young birds produced! 

The high loss of birds-of-the-year seems catas- 
trophic at first glance—and would be to less adap- 
table and less productive creatures. But years of 
wildlife research have pointed out that 70 to 80 
per cent is not an unusually high mortality rate 
for any small game species, be it bird or animal. 
It is, in fact, normal. Quail “suffer” equal or 
higher losses and continue to thrive if decent 
weather, groceries and shelter are available. Rab- 
bits and squirrels, likewise. 

That’s why the hunter’s gun in one season has 
no measurable effect on the small game crop that 
will be available in the next. Dove hunters, then, 
harvest only what would be lost to other—and 
surer—causes anyway ... and just a fraction of 
these. 
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A Commission-owned public dove field is 
often the only place a city-dweller can 
participate in dove hunts. This field in 
Dade County, planted to browntop millet, 
does booming business on typical opening 
day. The usual daily cost on fields like 
this: $2.00, besides hunting license. 


Photos By Don Cullimore, Jr. 


Small game seasons and bag limits serve to dis- 
tribute the harvest more equally among hunters 
but they can hardly be credited with preserving 
next year’s crop. Nothing can “preserve” it, as 
proven. Habitat improvement can help assure it but 
only the species itself can actually provide it—on a 
year to year basis. 

This is basically why we hunt doves in the first 
place. Not to take them would be to waste a rich 
source of recreation and wild game. And we shoot 
doves in October because they’re here. Those who in 
the past have opposed the October phase of Florida’s 
split dove season—and they were legion—have 
dwindled to a small minority. The old and handy 
objections—of excess law violations involving the 
taking of game other than doves and also the small 
size of many doves—are falling by the wayside. 
There is no real evidence that law violations of the 
specified kind increased during the October dove 
hunts of the past 15 years. And the recognition and 
acceptance of the sheer sporting qualities of doves 
have offset decisively the “birds are too small to 
bother with” gripe. Dove hunting is no way to fill 
a freezer. The big game hunts come later. Dove 
hunters can hardly measure their success by weight 
and come out ahead. There are other considera- 
tions. 

A far more serious objection to dove hunting 
comes not from the hunter but from the landowner 
whose fields provide the bulk of any season’s dove 
hunting. He is all too often offended, insulted and 
trespassed against by the very people you’d think 
would cultivate his friendship most. Instead, his 
fences are damaged, his crops are trampled, his 
farm is littered, and his roads are even blocked by 
sloppy parking. 

Sadly, there is no rebuttal except to say that 
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it’s the minority who are at fault, which changes 
nothing. Isn’t it always? 

The best way to find dove fields is to do a little 
reconnaissance in your area just prior to the sea- 
son. Doves will be discovered using a variety of 
crop fields plus areas where volunteer stands of 
seeding grasses are found. They prefer corn and 
millet but feed extensively in fields where sorghum, 
soybeans, oats, rice, wheat, peas or similar crops 
have been planted. Ask permission to return to 
these fields—at the time they are spotted and also 
upon arrival for the shoot. 

After harvest, doves continue to glean the leavin’s 
and that’s what makes the good dove hunting up 
and down this state. 

Federal regulations prohibit taking doves on, 
over, or heading for grain or other materials scat- 
tered or placed so as to attract them to a place 
where they can be shot. In a field where “valid 
agricultural operations or procedures” or “normal 
agricultural planting or harvesting” have been con- 
ducted, however, dove hunting is perfectly legal. 
Most baiting efforts are detectable but if there is 
doubt on the part of the individual hunter, he’d best 
move on. 

Grassy highway rights of way often attract large 
numbers of doves but precautions against shooting 
on or over paved streets or highways must be 
taken. Likewise avoid shooting around any occu- 
pied dwelling, including your mother-in-law’s place. 
It is against the law. 

Wild foods such as seeds of ragweed, crabgrass 
and dog fennel are also favorites of doves. Areas 
offering these make excellent shooting but their 


Not all ladies are Annie Oakley’s exactly but these two 
seem to have done well. Dove hunting is anybody’s sport. 
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heavy growth also make locating downed birds 
extremely difficult. 

On one of your recon patrols by all means take 
along a target or big cardboard box and pattern 
your shotgun. This is particularly important if you’ve 
purchased a new gun since the last time out. Pat- 
terning will help you to know just what kind of 
shot pattern your gun is throwing and how far it 
can be expected to kill birds effectively. 

Speaking of guns, one of the beauties of dove 
hunting is that any gauge will get results. What- 
ever you have or can borrow will do. Some use 
410’s for their lightness and lack of recoil. These 
are mostly youngsters and ladies—who often limit 
out but admit that the small amount of shot in a 
410 load is somewhat inadequate for the best dove 
killing patterns over the long haul. Others shoot 
only 12-gauges with full choke bores and high ve- 
locity loads. They have to take their birds in deep 
center field—40 to 50 yards out—which is beyond 
ideal range. The majority of dovers seem to pre- 
fer something in between these two extremes. Six- 
teen and 20-gauges with modified or improved cyl- 
inder barrels are likely to predominate in the aver- 
age dove field. Ammunition is usually the less ex- 
pensive low brass field loads but more and more 
hunters are swinging to high brass shells for all 
their hunting. Each will do the job in dove hunting. 

Shot sizes are always kept small, certainly no 
larger than number 6’s, which count out at only 
about 225 pellets per ounce. The most widely chosen 
for doves is 744’s with about 350 shot to the ounce. 
Some real experts shoot only numbers 8 and 9, 
which are even smaller and therefore give denser 
patterns, counting around 410 and 585 shot to the 
ounce, respectively. 

Too long a shot is likely to cripple, not kill a 
dove. Shoot at distances no greater than about 
40 yards even with the heavy stuff. Remember 
that the targets are small and fast—the speed capa- 
bilities of Mourning doves reach up to 60 miles per 
hour. They have a way of disappearing when 
downed in the too-distant stubble, particularly 
when only winged. Losses are high enough within 
the average 25-35 yard ranges of most bird guns, 
without sky-busting. 

Autoloading shotguns are dandy for dove hunt- 
ing but they can run up the season’s shell bill 
mightily. Ten doves per box of 25 shells is con- 
sidered terrific; five or six birds per is much closer 
to the average. For fun, try loading one shell at a 
time in your Gatling if birds are plentiful or when 
you're nearing the daily bag limit. With six or eight 
birds in your coat, single-shoot until you’ve got 
your 12. Bet you'll pick your shots more carefully 
with this self-imposed handicap. And it’s good 
shooting practice even if shell economy is not one 
of your great concerns. 

In dove hunting not even practice makes per- 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
fect—but it helps. If you’ve a history of missing 
nearly every dove don’t let them continue to get 
away with it. Seek out and entreat a good wing- 
shot to help you improve—or develop—your style. 
If possible, wangle an invitation to go shooting 
with him—at clay pigeons first and at the real 
thing later. Most good shots are willing to share 
their secrets of success if the rest of us are not too 
proud or embarrassed to ask for help. 

In the absence of an “expert” diagnose and treat 
your own case of miss-itis—right in a dove field. 
Keep in mind, however, that nobody is going to 
hit ’em all so don’t even hope for it. Dove hunting 
might be the only area of life in which one’s as- 
pirations should not be too high. 

First, look for these three common errors: (1) 
Shooting at the flock. Never do it. Always pick 
a bird. If you pick one as a target you’ll invariably 
have a better chance of picking him the second 
time—to get the feathers off. (2) Misjudging the 
speed of and the distance to your target. It has 
been well said that there’s lots of sky around a 
little ol’ dove . . . and to place a good hardhitting 
shot pattern around him takes good judgment— 
not of where he is but where he will be by the 
time your charge gets there to greet him. 

And that leads quite naturally to the other big 
flaw: (3) Failure to swing, pull the trigger and 
follow through properly. This accounts for millions 
of living doves. Even if you have a bird’s arrowing 
trajectory perfectly pegged, failure to lead him (for 
crossing and quartering shots) or improper point- 
ing (for incoming and straightaway shots) will 
leave you with naught but a smoking gun barrel, 
a dejected look and an ego that, after six or eight 
goose eggs in a row, stands in dire need of a large 
economy sized hot patch. 


Tips: Swing from behind, past and slightly ahead 
of the crossing bird. Squeeze the shot off out there 
ahead of him and follow through with a little extra 
swing just to keep the action smooth. And keep 
this thumbnail physics lesson in mind; the closer 
the bird the faster your swing and the shorter your 
lead, and vice versa. Here you’re dealing with the 
very same illusion that makes a baseball pitch look 
so amazingly fast while an orbiting satellite just 
seems to creep along. 

More tips: For close-in birds—coming or going 
—try swinging up to him in a vertical plane, re- 
leasing the shot as your gun muzzle blots him out. 
Remember to follow through. This works well if 
the dove is only 20 to 30 yards out. Over 30 your 
gun likely places its main pattern slightly above 
point of aim, which should have been revealed dur- 
ing your pre-season patterning session. In this case 
squeeze off the shot a little under the bird in the 
midst of your upward swing. And follow through. 

Some gunners, like some quarterbacks, have na- 
tural talents for split-second calculation of speed, 
distance and angle and possess coordination of eye, 
brain and hand to accomplish their goals fairly 
easily and consistently. Others have good and bad 
days within a season. The rest of us, where dove 
hunting is concerned, are pretty hard to live with, 
often coming to the brink of barrel bending. 

There’s another angle to dove hunting that might 
help anybody’s situation. Doves are gregarious 
creatures. They like each other’s company. A single 
dove perched in a dead tree at the edge of a field 
will almost invariably be joined by others if he sits 
there for any length of time. Hence, they decoy 
well. 

When birds are really flying you don’t need de- 
coys but when the flocks thin and the action slows 
down as a result, a dozen well-placed dummys 


Hunters are wise to choose several fields for alternate hunts—giving each field a day-or-two rest. 


Photo By Art Runnels 
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More than three-quarters of 
all doves would perish from 
natural causes each year if 
not hunted. Dove hunting is 
helping to eliminate quite 
a bit of unnecessary waste, 
and provides superb outdoor 
recreation —in family style. 


will sometimes pull in just enough passing birds to 
help you round out your limit before heading for 
the barn. 

Manufactured dove decoys come in full dimen- 
sion or in cut-out profile models. Both types work 
well. A sportsman with a knack for simple wood- 
work can turn out his own plywood profile decoys, 
complete with a gray paint job and a clothespin 
attached to the bottom for feet. 

Yet another angle is the fact that doves must 
water daily after filling their crops. They most 
certainly head for a watering hole before going to 
roost. Hence, passages between feeding and water- 
ing places make excellent late afternoon shooting 
—but one must keep checking his watch and/or 
the setting sunball. Legal dove shooting hours end 
at official sunset of each open day. 

Speaking of laws, this tip is offered solely in the 
hope that it might keep honest and unsuspecting 
dove hunters out of embarrassing situations. Since 
we noted that scattering grain to entice birds with- 
in gun range is frowned upon, it pays to avoid any 
field that appears to have been “doctored’”—which 
sometimes happens without a landowner’s knowl- 
edge. Here’s the tip: since legal shooting hours 
don’t begin until noon of each open day, get out 
early and take the hour before noon to walk out a 
field to see for yourself that it is “clean.” This is 
the only sure way a person can avoid participat- 
ing in a hunt which, if conducted over bait, would 
be illegal from the moment the first shell was ex- 
pended. 

The law enforcement officer who checks a dove 
field in mid-hunt and finds scratch feed ankle deep 
has no earthly way of knowing who put it there or 
whether the guilty party is even in the field at the 
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time. The results are necessarily unpleasant and ad- 
mittedly not 100% avoidable. 

Most fields will be “clean” but then there are 
scores of the other kind every season, too. 

While private lands provide most of Florida’s 
dove hunting, managed public dove fields provide 
some of the best, particularly during first phase 
action. Don’t overlook these in your hunt planning. 
Seventy-nine separate fields, in all regions, will be 
available this year. Twenty-six fields will be oper- 
ated by the Commission; 53 are on federal lands. 
The regional office nearest you can give complete 
details and provide maps for many fields. 

According to harvest figures compiled for the 
October phase of the 1966-67 season on 19 such pub- 
lic fields, 21,500 birds were taken by 6,500 hunters 
for an average of 3.3 doves per hunter per day. 
Since the average first phase hunter spends approxi- 
mately 6 days at his sport this amounts to a highly 
respectable average harvest of about 20 birds per 
gunner, a figure which makes many of us happy 
that dove hunting is graded on the curve. 

A most significant fact about the public dove 
field program is that it provided those 6,500 man- 
days of recreation at a cost of 61¢ per man per day, 
computed from the $4,500 difference between ex- 
penditures for seed, fertilizer, posting, etc. and the 
receipts from dove field permits, usually two bucks 
per day. 

For 70 half-days this season 80,000 Florida dove 
hunters will again enjoy the heady, familiar and 
strangely pleasant odours of countless spent shot- 
gun shells—while the little gray ghosts continue to 
come—and go—on whirring wings. 

“".. And the voice of the turtle (dove) will 
still be heard in the land...” ©® 


Wildlife Management Areas 
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1967 - 1968 


There are 33 Florida Wildlife Management Areas open 
hunting during the 1967-1968 season. The numbers that precede 
each Area name, in the summary, correspond with numbered 
locations appearing on this map. 


Detailed maps, and COMPLETE REGULATIONS, for 
the individual Management Areas may be obtained 
from Commission offices listed on page 3, or at the 
Management Areas during the Area’s open seasons. 


to 


A Public Hunt Management Area Stamp is required in addition 
to regular Florida hunting license requirements. It entitles the 
holder to hunt on most Wildlife Management Areas. Stamps may 
be purchased from County Judges or their authorized sub-agents 
for $5.00 ($2.50 for children under 15). Florida residents 65 and 
over are exempt. 


Hunt Permits, as outlined in the Management Area 
Summary, are required to hunt on the Eglin Field, 
Cecil M. Webb and Citrus Management Areas; and 
for designated Bear Hunts. Hunt Permits may be 
obtained as outlined in the Summary. 


A Management Area Stamp, or Permit, and hunting license must 
be in the hunter’s possession as long as he participates in hunt, 
and must be displayed upon request of a Wildlife Officer or other 
Commission personnel. 


Hunters must check in, when entering, and check out and report hunting kills when 
leaving, at designated checking stations on Management Areas where such stations are 
maintained. On all other Areas, hunters are requested to have their hunting kills checked 
at Area Hunt Headquarters, as outlined in the summary. 


Guns, either assembled or disassembled, and dogs, are allowed only during the season 
designated for each particular Wildlife Management Area, except when permits are 
issued by an authorized representative of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Possession of loaded guns on days when hunting is not permitted, and after shooting 
hours, is prohibited. 
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The newly established Edward Ball Wildlife Management Area (No. 
6 on the map) will not be open during the 1967-1968 hunting season. 
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The center eight pages can be removed. Then—by cutting (evenly) 
along the “‘dash-lines” from top to bottom of pages, and folding 
on the center (solid) line so that Page 1 is on top—a 16 page sum- 
mary of Management Area hunting season information is provided. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


continued from preceding page—J. W. Corbett Area 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at check stations when entering or leaving area. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:30 P.M., January 21. 
Use of rifles prohibited within one-quarter mile buffer zone around the Pratt- 
Whitney fence line. 
4. Use or possession of airboats prohibited. 
5. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited January 2 through January 22. 
6 
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. Rifles prohibited after January 1. Possession of shot larger than No. 4 prohibited. 
. Camp structures and hunt vehicles must bear the name and address of the 
owner and must be removed from the management area by January 28, 1968. 
. It is unlawful for any person to dump or place trash or refuse in Wildlife 
Management Areas. 
Archery Season: Hunting—September 16 & 17, 23 & 24, September 30 & October 1. 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, wild hogs 
and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at the North Check Station. 
2. Dogs, firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 9 through March 24, Saturdays and Sun- 
days only. 
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33 — Everglades Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—Resident Game—November 11 through January 1. 
Waterfowl—November 23 through November 26; 
and December 7 through January 7. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) fish and frogs. 
General Regulations: 

1. Hunting from the levee bordering the Hillsboro Canal (L-39) prohibited. 

2. Guns and dogs may be taken into the area 24 hours prior to the opening of 
hunting season and must be removed from the area 24 hours after the close of 
the season. 

3. Shooting from a moving vehicle prohibited. 

4. All boats and vehicles traveling in the area at night must have a visible light 
at least 6 feet above the surface on which the vehicle is traveling. 

5. Camping permitted. Fires, other than campfires, prohibited. 


34 — Aerojet Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunt ng—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Fishing—November 11 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted during open season. 
2. Firearms and dogs may be taken into the area November 10, and must be 
removed by January 2. 
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1967 Wildlife Management Areas 1968 


Northwest Region 


1 — St. Regis Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through March 3. 
Fishing and Frogging prohibited. 


Legal to Take: Quail, Squirrel and Rabbit. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at check stations. 
2. Hunters may check in one hour before sunrise and must check out no later 
than one hour after sunset. 
Camping prohibited. 
Hunting is prohibited in designated field trial areas. 
Vehicles must remain on established roads. 
Cutting of trees prohibited. 
Possession of buckshot shells prohibited. 
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2 — Blackwater Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14 
(Quail and Squirrel through March 3) 
Fishing & Frogging—Permitted throughout the year, except on the 
designated fish hatchery area. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals.. 
General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area for camping at 8:00 A.M., November 17, and 
must leave by 6:00 P.M., January 15. 

2. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. Shot smaller than No. 1 buckshot pro- 
hibited for the taking of deer. 

3. Camping permitted (except during the spring gobbler season) at the designated 
camp sites. All structures must be removed by March 25. 

4. Quail hunting from vehicles prohibited. 

5. Hunting prohibited in areas posted as Closed. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulation: Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA ARCHERY HUNTS 


The $5.00 Archery Permit, in addition to a regular hunting license, is required for 
scheduled archery-only hunts on the following Wildlife Management Areas: Aucilla 
(11), Camp Blanding (20), Guano River (21), Ocala (22), Citrus (27), Fisheating 
Creek (31), and J. W. Corbett (32). Additional information concerning Management 
Area archery-only hunts may be obtained from the Commission offices listed on page 
3. Only the U.S. Air Force Hunting Permit, in addition to a Florida hunting license, 
is needed for all hunting on the Eglin Field (3) Wildlife Management Area. 


3 — Eglin Field Wildlife Management Area 


Area Regulations: 
1. Fishing permitted with a U. S. Air Force Permit. 
2. Hunters must possess a U. S. Air Force Permit. 


Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 21 through November 5. Open area includes desig- 
nated portions within an area which is bounded on the south by U. S. 98 
and State Road 20; on the north by the Yellow River and U. S. 90; on 
the west by State Road 87; and on the east by State Road 83. 

Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, wild hogs, 

squirrel, quail and unprotected fur-bearing animals (except beaver). Deer: 1 
per day, 2 per season. 

General Regulations: 

1. Participation in these hunts requires advance registration at the Jackson Guard 
Station or other designated stations prior to the hunt. 
2. Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Gun Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through December 3, and 
December 16 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: Deer, wild hog, quail, squirrel, rabbit and migratory game birds 
(during applicable open seasons). Deer: 1 per day, 2 per season. 

General Regulations: 

1. Rifles or sidearms prohibited. Shot smaller than No. 1 buckshot prohibited for 
hunting deer. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 


Small Game Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—January 2 through March 3 


Legal to Take: Quail, squirrel, rabbit and migratory game birds (during applicable 
open seasons). Possession or use of shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 

General Regulations: 

1. Only shotguns permitted. 

2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
Early Dove Season 

The hunting of doves may be permitted under Air Force regulations on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays during the portions of the Federally and state established dove seasons 
prior to the opening of the November 18 hunting season. Possession or use of shot 
larger than No. 6 prohibited. 
Special Managed Quail Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—January 2 through March 3, Saturdays only. 
General Regulations: 

1. Participation in these hunts requires advance registration at the Jackson Guard 
Station or other designated stations prior to the hunt, at which time specified 
open areas will be delineated on the Eglin Hunt Map. 

2. Possession or use of shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 
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31 —Lykes Bros. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—November 11 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Mizell Island portion closed except during special hunts. 
2. The Rainy Slough area within reforested area is closed to hunting. 
3. Hunters may check in and out, and report their game kills, at the Hunt Head- 
quarters located at the Palmdale entrance. 
4. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
5. The possession or use of rifles is prohibited. 
6. Camping prohibited in buildings on the area without permission of the owner. 
Camps must be removed by February 5. 
7. Airboats prohibited. 
8. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 
9. The use of horses prohibited for hunting. 
10. Fishing and frogging allowed on unlocked area portions all year long. 
Archery Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—September 16 through October 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 
3. Firearms or crossbows are prohibited. 
Special Wild Hog Hunts 
Open Season: Hunting—October 27, 28 & 29; November 3, 4 & 5. 
Legal to Take: Wild hogs. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Only one dog per vehicle permitted. 
3. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 9 through March 24. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunting permitted in the Mizell Island portion only. 
2. Camping permitted at the designated campsite only. 


Everglades Region 


32 — J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
(quail and turkey only through January 21) 
Fishing—Permitted throughout the year. 
Frogging—November 11 through January 21. 
Trapping—Prohibited at all times. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish and frogs. 


continued on next page 
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29 — Avon Park Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. Sundays only. 
Fishing and Frogging November 11 through January 1. Sundays only. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Hunters may enter the area at 4:00 A.M. and must leave by 8:00 P.M. each 
Sunday. 

2. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. Sidearms with scopes prohibited. 

3. In case of military necessity the Commanding Officer of Avon Park Military 

Reservation reserves the right to prohibit any person(s), civilian or military, 

from entering the Avon Park Bombing Range. 

. Use of horses prohibited. 

. Running dogs at night prohibited. 

. Cutting of live standing timber or swamp cabbage prohibited. 

. There is a possibility of unexploded ordnance throughout the bombing area. 
Hunters are forbidden to handle or closely approach any ordnance or other 
military instrument, regardless of how harmless it may appear. No ordnance, 
exploded or unexploded, or any other military instrument shall be tampered 
with, handled, or removed from Avon Park Bombing Range. Any person or 
persons who tampers with or attempts to remove any ordnance or other military 
device from the Avon Park Bombing Range shall be subject to Federal prosecu- 
tion. 
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30 — Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through February 25. Deer and wild hog sea- 
son closes December 31. First 9 days open; Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays closed at all other times. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Fishing subject to Fish Management Area regulations. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. Checking station No. 2 
will be open during first 9 days, and weekends only thereafter. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 5:00 A.M. each day, and must leave by 8:00 
P.M. at the end of each hunt period. 
3. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
4. Hunting will be permitted on the field trial area from February 7 through Feb- 
ruary 16; and February 19 through February 25. 
. Airboats prohibited. 
. A $5.00 daily permit required for hunting. 
. Cutting live trees prohibited. 
Camp structures and hunt vehicles must bear the name and address of the 
owner and must be removed from the lands owned by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission by January 28, 1968. 
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4 — Point Washington Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14 (Quail through March 3). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Only still hunting permitted in that portion of the Point Washington area west 
of Highway 331 and State Road 83. 

2. Possession of rifles prohibited in the still hunt area. 

3. Camping prohibited. 

4. All fires prohibited. 

5. Vehicles may not leave established roads on area. 

6. During the first phase, dove hunting permitted on specified areas ONLY. 
Dove hunting during the second and third phases will coincide with the Fed- 
eral regulations and dates. 


Fox, Raccoon and Bobcat Hunts: 
Hunting—September 1 through November 16; January 15 through March 22, 
in the Seminole Hills tract south to the Steel Field Road, in Bay County, and 
in the Stuckey Area, Bay County. 


General Regulations: 
1, Firearms prohibited in the Seminole Hills tract. 
2. Firearms other than a .22 rimfire pistol or single shot .22 rimfire rifle using 
.22 short cartridges prohibited in the Stuckey Area. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


5 — Gaskin Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14 (Quail through March 3). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur;bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 17, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., March 4. 
2. Camping permitted on designated campsites. All structures must be removed by 
March 4. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


General Regulations: Camping prohibited. 


It is unlawful for any person to throw or dump refuse or rubbish of any kind on 
any highway or public lands. This law (Section 821.36, Florida Statutes) carries a 
$100.00 fine, and provides for enforcement by ALL peace officers and the officers of 
the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
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7 — Liberty Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14 (Quail through March 3). 
Trapping—January 15 through February 29. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter at 8:00 A.M., November 17, and must leave by 6:00 P.M., 
January 15. 
2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 10 
days after close of the season. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


General Regulations: Camping permitted. 


8 — Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14. 
Trapping—January 15 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter at 8:00 A.M., November 17, and must leave by 6:00 P.M., 
January 15. 
2. Improved campsites available. All camp structures must be removed within 10 
days after the close of the hunting season. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


General Regulations: Camping permitted. 


9 — Apalachee Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, Closed. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 


Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 


General Regulations: 

1. Hunters may enter the area at 4:30 A.M., CST, and must leave by 6:00 P.M., 
CST, each day. 

2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 

3. No free running hounds permitted. Deer may be taken by still hunting or with 
dogs on leashes. 

4. |f sufficient doves are available, hunters will be permitted, after obtaining a 
Management Area stamp, to hunt doves during first phase, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays at the Apalachee Correctional Institution and on alter- 
nate days on the Management Area. 

5. Possession or use of rifles prohibited. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


General Regulations: Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
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continued from preceding page—Citrus Area 


Archery Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—October 14 through October 29; November 4 and 5; Novem- 
ber 11 and 12; November 18 and 19; November 23 through 26; and 
December 2 and 3. 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, quail, 
squirrel and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
Archery Regulations: 
1. All deer must be checked at check station No. 4. 
2. Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
Gun Hunt 
Open Season: Hunting—December 9 & 10; 16 & 17; 30 & 31. No more than 
1200 hunters may participate in either hunt. 
Legal to Take: All legal game except turkey. 
Gun Hunt Regulations: 

1. Hunters must enter and leave through checking stations only. 

2. When 100 legal buck deer are killed during any hunt, the succeeding day of 
the hunt will be closed. 

3. Hunters will be selected by an application drawing in Tallahassee. A Citrus Gun 
Hunt Permit and a management area stamp are required in addition to regular 
license requirements. 

Quail Hunt 

Open Season: Hunting—January 6 through January 28, 
Saturdays and Sundays only. 

Legal to Take: All legal game except deer and turkey. 

Quail Hunt Regulations: 

1. Hunters must check in and out at check station No. 4. Hunters may check in 
at 5:00 A.M. the day of the hunt, and must leave by 6:00 P.M. the same day. 

2. Rifles prohibited; possession or use of shot larger than No. 6 prohibited. 

3. A $2.00 daily quail permit required. 

4. All game taken must be checked at checking station. 


South Florida Region 


28 — Croom Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except deer) including wild hogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
2. Dogs other than bird dogs are prohibited. 
3. Camping permitted on designated campsites only. Camp structures must be 
removed by April 14, 1968. 
4. Hunting prohibited on areas posted as Closed. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulations: Camping permitted on designated campsites only. 
Camp structures must be removed by April 14, 1968. 
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25 — Richloam Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year, except on des- 
ignated Hatchery Area. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs, and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 


1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 


2. Camping permitted on designated campsites only. Camp structures must be 
removed by April 7, 1968. 
3. Deer may not be quartered or otherwise dismembered on the hunt area until 
each quarter is properly tagged by a Wildlife Officer. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 9 through March 24. 
General Regulations: Camping permitted on designated campsites only. 
Camp structures must be removed by April 7, 1968. 


26 — Fort McCoy Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing—November 11 through January 1. 
Frogging—Permitted year-round except on Ocala Lumber Sales property. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 


1. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 

2. Rifles prohibited. 

3. Discharge or possession of loaded firearms in camp areas prohibited. 

4. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered in the hunt area unless — 
properly stamped or tagged at Hunt Headquarters in the Ocala National 
Forest. 

5. Deer may be checked at Hunt Headquarters in the Ocala National Forest. 

6. No permanent camp structures permitted. 


27 — Citrus Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Area Regulations: 

1. Special permits required for hunting. 

2. Hunters with firearms or bows may enter the area at 8:00 A.M. the day before 
the hunt and must leave by 6:00 P.M. the day following the close of the hunt, 
except during the quail hunt. 

Dogs are prohibited except that bird dogs may be used during the quail hunt. 
. Only deer having at least one antler five or more inches in length may be taken. 
Camping permitted at the Holder Mine campsite only. 

. Possession of loaded firearms in the campsite prohibited. 

Deer may not be quartered or otherwise dismembered until checked and tagged 
by a wildlife officer. 
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continued on next page 
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10 — Telogia Creek Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 18 through January 14 (Quail through March’3). 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All wild hogs and other legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 17 and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., March 4. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
3. Fires prohibited. 
4. Vehicles permitted only on established roads. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


Northeast Region 


11 — Aucilla Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Taylor County Portion: 
Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Jefferson-Wakulla County Portion: 
Hunting—November 11 through January 1. The unfenced portion of 
St. Marks Refuge west of Pinhook River open to hunting. 
Trapping—Prohibited south of U.S. Highway 98. 
Fishing and Frogging—November 11 through January 1, 
(south of U.S. Highway 98) 

Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs in the Gibson Pasture Unit and 
the Mossy Hammock area of Taylor County portion; and south of U.S. 98 in 
the Jefferson-Wakulla County portion), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 

General Regulations: 

1. Persons hunting in the Jefferson-Wakulla County Portion south of U.S. 98 must 
check in and out at checking stations. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 

3. The possession or use of dogs for hunting is prohibited in that portion of the 
area south of U.S. 98 in Jefferson and Wakulla counties during the period from 
November 11 through November 17. Dogs for hunting permitted November 18 
through January 1. 

4. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Camping prohibited in the 
Wakulla and Jefferson portion south of U.S. 98 and on the Gibson Pasture Unit 
in Taylor County. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 

General Regulations: 

1. Hunting prohibited in that portion of the area south of U.S. 98 in the Jefferson 
and Wakulla portion. 

2. Camping prohibited. 

continued on next page 


continued from preceding page—aAucilla Area 
Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 7-8, 14-15, 21-22, 28-29 in that portion of the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area south of U.S. 98 in 
Jefferson and Wakulla counties. 


Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, bear, 
squirrel, quail, turkey, wild hog and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Possession or use of firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
2. Camping prohibited. 
3. Hunters must check in and check out daily at checking stations. 
4. Possession or use of dogs prohibited. 


12 — Tide Swamp Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping or fires prohibited. 
2. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 


Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


13 — Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites. Discharge of firearms within 
300 yards of designated campsites prohibited. 
3. Fires other than campfires at campsites prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulations: Camping is prohibited. 


14 — Lochloosa Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except turkey) and fur-bearing animals. 
Wild hogs may be taken only in the Alachua County portion of area. 
General Regulations: Camping or fires prohibited at all times. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
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continued from preceding page—Tomoka Area 


7. Hunters may enter the area at 12-noon the day preceding the hunt und must 
leave the area by 12-noon the day following the hunt. 
8. Hunters must use only gates designated as hunt entrances. 
Polera Still Hunt: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing—Requires permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 11 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10 and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
2. Possession or use of dogs prohibited. 
3. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. All camp structures must be 
removed by January 2. 
4. Hunters must use only gates designated as hunt entrances. 


24 — Farmton Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing—Permitted with permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 11 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
2. Possession of rifles prohibited. Loaded guns prohibited within camp areas. 
3. Camp structures limited to tents and trailers only. Camping permitted at desig- 
nated campsites only. 
4. Deer may not be quartered or otherwise dismembered until checked and tagged 
by a wildlife officer. 
5. Vehicles prohibited on any roads or firebreaks designated as Closed. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted on designated campsites only. 
2. Possession of rifles prohibited. 
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22 — Ocala Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (except bear), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping permitted anywhere on Forest Service lands except closed areas. 
Improved campsites available. 
2. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered in the hunt area until 
properly stamped or tagged at Hunt Headquarters. 
Archery Season: Hunting—September 30 through October 8. 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, quail, 
turkey, squirrel and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 


23 — Tomoka Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Fishing—Requires permit from landowner. 
Frogging—November 11 through January 1. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10 and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
2. Possession of rifles prohibited north of U.S. 92. Loaded firearms prohibited in 
the camp area. 
3. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
4. No deer shall be quartered or otherwise dismembered until each quarter is 
properly tagged by a wildlife officer. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. Hunting permitted 


only on the portion of the area north of U.S. 92. 
General Regulations: 


1. Camping permitted at designated campsites. 
2. Hunters must use only gates designated as hunt entrances. 
Managed Bear Hunts: Hunting—A series of four 3-day managed bear hunts will 
be held on the Hudson Tract portion of the Tomoka 
Wildlife Management Area on the following dates: 
September 25, 26, 27; September 28, 29, 30; 


October 2, 3, 4; October 5, 6, 7. 
Legal to Take: Bear. 


General Regulations: 

1. Hunts will be limited to not more than 17 people, except upon approval of 
the Hunt Supervisor. 

2. Each group must obtain a $50.00 party permit, and each person in the party 
must also possess a regular hunting license. 

3. Possession or use of rifles or shotguns smaller than 16 gauge prohibited. 

4. Hunts will be supervised by Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission personnel 
at all times. 


5. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 
6. Hunting parties will meet at South Relay campsite and fire tower. 
continued on next page 
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15 — Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) , fish, frogs and fur-bearing 
animals. 
General Regulations: 

1. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10, and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 

2. Camping permitted only at designated campsites and not within 30 feet of water 
pumps. No permanent structures allowed on campsites. Camp structures must 
be removed by April 14, 1968. Permits for established permanent camps must 
be obtained from the Georgia-Pacific Corporation, Gulf Hammock, Florida. 

3. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of any designated campsite prohibited. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulations: Camping permitted at designated campsites only. 


16 — Adam’s Pasture Wildlife Management Area 
Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping or fires prohibited. 
2. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 


17 — Osceola Wildlife Management Area 

Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 

Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 

Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 

General Regulations: 

Improved campsites available. 

The possession or use of dogs is prohibited. 

. Fires other than campfires are prohibited. 

Deer or bear shall not be quartered or otherwise dismembered until each quarter 

is properly tagged by a wildlife officer. 

5. Discharge of firearms within 300 yards of campsites prohibited. 

Quail Hunt: Legal to Take: Quail only. 

Open Season: Hunting only on that portion of the area lying north of U.S. Highway 
90, east of Forest Service Road 263, south of Interstate Highway 10 
and west of the National Forest boundary—January 2 through Feb- 
ruary 25, Saturdays and Sundays only. 

General Regulations: 

1. Dogs other than bird dogs prohibited. 

2. Rifles are prohibited. Possession or use of shot larger than No. 6 is prohibited. 

3. Possession or tranportation of loaded firearm allowed only Saturdays and Sun- 
days in areas open to quail hunting. 

Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
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18 — Nassau Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, wild hogs, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. The possession or use of dogs is prohibited in that portion of the Nassau Area 
bounded on the north by the St. Marys River, on the east by State Road 115-A 
and on the south and west by Woods Road 43. 
2. Camping permitted at designated campsites only. Discharge of firearms within 
300 yards of designated campsites prohibited. 
3. Fires other than campfires prohibited. 
4. Hunters may enter the area at 8:00 A.M., November 10 and must leave by 
6:00 P.M., January 2. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulation: Camping prohibited. 


19 — Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Trapping—January 2 through March 1. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. 
Legal to Take: All legal game, fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
1. Camping or fires prohibited. 
2. No dogs or guns permitted on the area bordered by State Road 231 and 
Woods Roads 4, 5 and 9. 
3. Possession or use of dogs south of State Road 100 prohibited. 
Spring Gobbler Season: Hunting—March 23 through April 7. 
General Regulations: Camping or fires prohibited. 


20 — Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting—November 11 through January 1. 
Area west of State Road 225 and north of State Road 230 
will be open from November 11 through November 26, only. 
(Closed Nov. 27 through Jan. 1.) 
Fishing—Permitted on designated Fish Management Areas only. 
Legal to Take: All legal game (including wild hogs) and fur-bearing animals. 
Bag limit on wild hogs: 1 per day, 4 per season. 
General Regulations: 

1. Hunters must check in and out at checking stations. 

2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A.M., and must leave by 6:30 P.M. each 
hunt day. 

3. Camping prohibited. 

4. Dogs other than bird dogs used for quail hunting prohibited in that portion of 
the area north of State Roads 215 and 16 and west of State Road 225, and 
north of State Road 230. 

5. Hunting prohibited in posted Closed areas. 

continued on next page 


continued from preceding page—Camp Blanding Area 
Archery Hunt 


Open Season: Hunting—October 21 & 22, 28 & 29, November 4 & 5. 
(Saturdays and Sundays only) 
Legal to Take: Deer with at least one antler five or more inches in length, bear, 
squirrel, quail, turkey, wild hog and unprotected fur-bearing animals. 
Wild Hog bag limits: 1 per day, 4 per season. 
General Regulations: 
1. Only persons participating in the hunt allowed on the area. 
2. Hunting will be allowed only in that portion of the area north of State Roads 
215 and 16. Check station No. 2 will be open. 
3. Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
4. All game must be checked at check stations. 


Central Region 
21 — Guano River Wildlife Management Area 


Open Season: Hunting, resident game—November 11 through January 1. 
Waterfowl—Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Sundays and November 
24 and December 25, during the waterfowl hunting season. 
Fishing and Frogging—Permitted throughout the year. (From 12-noon 
to one-half hour after sunset during the waterfowl hunting season.) 
Legal to Take: Legal game (including wild hogs), fish, frogs and fur-bearing animals. 
General Regulations: 
Possession of rifles prohibited. 
Motors larger than 6 h.p., and airboats prohibited on Lake Ponte Vedra. 
Fires prohibited on grass portions of the dam. 
Dogs other than waterfowl retrievers or bird dogs used for hunting quail pro- 
hibited. 
5. Waterfowl may be hunted only from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, 
and must be checked out at the check station by 2:30 P.M. 
6. Small game must be presented at the check station before being dressed or 
picked. 
7. Camping prohibited. 
Archery Season: Hunting—January 20 & 21, 27 & 28; 
rebruary 3°G-4) 10. biel? <a le: 
Legal to Take: Wild hogs. 
General Regulations: 
1. Hunters must check in and out at Guano River Dam checking station. 
2. Hunters may enter the area at 6:00 A.M., and must leave by 6:30 P.M. each 
open day. 
3. Firearms or crossbows prohibited. 
4. Camping permitted only in designated campsites. 


ee 


Location of Wildlife Management Areas, by number, appear on map, page 18. 
Detailed maps and COMPLETE LAWS for individual Management Areas may be 
obtained from Regional Offices, listed on page 3, or at the Management Area 
during the Area’s open season for hunting. 
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FLORIDA 1967-68 


Hunting Season Information 


Bag Limits (For deer and turkey sex requirements, see General Regulations Summary) 


Daily Bag Season Bag Possession Limit 

White-tailed Deer Z 3 3 
Turkey — Fall 7 3 3 

Spring 1 2 2 
Squirrel, Grey 10 20 
Squirrel, Fox 2: 4 
Quail 12 24 
Bear 1 1 1 
Wild Hog 1 2 2 


SHOOTING HOURS — Native (resident) Game 


From one-half hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset; except during the Spring 
Turkey Season, when shooting hours are from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon, only. 


The color illustrated 1967-1968 Summary of Fresh Water Fishing and 
Hunting regulations will be available at County Judge offices, and 
the Commission offices listed on page 3. The 24-page summary con- 
tains general hunting and fishing regulations and information, bag 
limits, license fees, region map and hunting dates, plus colorful 
illustrations of Florida’s native game animals, birds and fish. 


Waterfowl Hunting Seasons 


Waterfowl—Ducks, Geese and Coot 


Seasons: Two Phase—November 23, 1967 through November 26, 1967 
December 7, 1967 through January 7, 1968 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Bag Limits Daily Limit Possession Limit 
Ducks 4 (see notes below) 8 
Geese 2 4 
Coot 10 20 


The daily bag limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of the 
following species than: (a) 2 wood ducks; (b) 2 black ducks; (c) 1 canvasback. 
The possession limit on ducks, other than mergansers, may not include more of 
the following species than: (a) 4 wood ducks; (b) 4 black ducks; (c) 1 canvasback. 


The limits on American, red-breasted and hooded mergansers, in the aggregate 
of these species, are 5 daily and 10 in possession, of which not more than 1 daily 
and 2 in possession may be hooded mergansers. 


Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County: Waterfowl hunting per- 
mitted only on phase opening days, Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, November 24, 
December 25 and January 1. The use of outboard motors is prohibited on Lake 
lamonia and Lake Jackson during the open seasons for waterfowl hunting. 


Waterfowl hunters must have a 1967-68 Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunting 
Stamp before hunting waterfowl (ducks and geese). The stamp is not required for 
hunting coots. Available from any U. S. Post Office at a cost of $3.00, the ‘’duck 
stamp” is required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of age and older. 
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Rieti spi 


EY A STEAK LOVER will nibble a salted peanut 
now and then. Maybe big fish on little lures op- 
erate by the same principle and the rule of “big 
baits for big fish” won’t always hold true. 

When fairly small baits came in with spinning 20 
years ago they made a prompt dent in the fish popu- 
lation, partly because the fish weren’t used to seeing 
little stuff and partly because some fish just don’t 
go for heavy meals. 

I used to fish for bluegills with little, black, fuzzy 
wet flies. I called them black gnats but as I recall 
they were a rather liberal interpretation of that 
pattern. Anyway, it never occurred to me that a 
No. 12 fly would catch bass more than nine inches 
long. 

One day while flipping the soggy little black gnat 
at small, indifferent bluegills in plain sight over a 
sandy bottom I saw a big shadow near a weed clump 
and made out the outline of a husky largemouth. 
He eased out into plain sight after seeing a couple 
of bream play tag around my fly and, since I had 
nothing else handy to toss at him, I flicked the little 
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Bob Budd of Jeffersonville, Ind., with 
a first place Field & Stream largemouth 
winner he caught on 4-pound test line and 
tiny spinner. It weighed near 12 pounds. 


a miniature-type lure 
may not solve fishing 
problems, but the angler 
faced with occasional 
“how-to-get’em-on” 
puzzles could give some 
thought to a variety 


collection of 


little 


gnat in his direction. I was in a canoe and didn’t 
dare move a paddle. 

The bass swam over to the slowly sinking fly and 
gently put his nose up to it for a careful appraisal. 
The black fly showed very plainly against the white 
sand bottom and when it disappeared in his mouth 
I nearly upset the canoe but, somehow, avoided 
breaking the light leader and landed the fish. 

That story isn’t particularly exciting but it points 
up some things about very small baits. 

For one thing it shows how a fish caught off base 
in a high visibility area will accept the presence of 
something small when he might frazzle his fins get- 
ting away from anything big that landed with a 
strident plop. . 

It also shows that fish are not likely to strike hard 
at something so small it can be inhaled without 
exertion and the obvious conclusion is that the 
energy expended catching something tiny would 
make the trip a waste of time. All of this means 
that small lures should generally be fished slowly to 
make them appear worthwhile. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


The gentle take of a large fish is apt to be less 
violent than the swat of a yearling if the lure is 
small. A 5-pound bass taking a half-inch dingus 
isn’t apt to be very excited about it and it’s unlikely 
his dander is up. He just latches down gently on 


what he figures is another bit of routine sustenance 


and this means many a fisherman has figured a nib- 
ble was too small to be interesting when it really 
was the largest fish of the trip. 

Let’s see what constitutes a very small lure for a 
given fish. A 100-pound tarpon will take a 5-inch 
lure and that corresponds to a %4-inch lure for a 
5-pound bass. Pretty small, isn’t it? 

I’d say that a tarpon, for his size, is more of a 
sucker for little stuff than is a black bass and 
neither of them ordinarily makes much fuss over a 
small mouthful. It’s true that the tarpon may make 
quite a disturbance simply because you can’t shove 
100 pounds around without displacing some water 
but he isn’t likely to swat a fly very hard. On the 
Keys you generally see the big, indistinct shadow 
through the clear water and often the first sign you 
have that he’s about to take is a big, black spot 
where your fly should be. That’s the inside of his 
mouth you’re looking at. 


bitty baits 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Some really small stuff for spinning and fly 
rods. At the top are surface and underwater 
Budd Baits. Left of the penny is a Tar Heel 
spinner with tandem-flies built by Lisk Co., 
and to right of penny a small bream bug with 
rubber legs. On the bottom, from left, is a 
Hildebrandt spoon with spinners; a very tiny 
Weber Dip-E Minno Jr., and a Cather Spoon. 
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In dark waters of the mangrove coast a tarpon 
usually takes an underwater bait with a big swirl 
and a gentle tug. 

Now if a plug were built for a 100-pound tarpon 
of the same relative length as a 6-inch lure for a 2- 
pound black bass the plug would be 25 feet long and 
guaranteed to scare hell out of the tarpon. To be 
more realistic you should go by weight. Half-ounce 
plug for the bass and a pound-and-a-half plug for 
the tarpon. You’d have to troll that one as I don’t 
know of any casting outfits that will handle it 
nearly. 

If this seems a little far fetched, remember that I 
try to make a living writing this stuff. 

Back to the 2-pound bass. He generally hits a 
half-ounce plug pretty hard because he must whip 
it before he digests it. If you could get a 144-pound 
bait to an eager tarpon he’d hit that hard too. 

Really small baitfish are sometimes taken several 
at a time out of schools. When you see a bass 
showering inch-long minnows with mighty rushes 
he’s probably trying to get a whole wad of them at 
one pass and might not even bother with an indi- 
vidual target. Such fish are notoriously hard to 
catch. Their minds are on the little stuff and they’re 
not interested in something big at the moment. 

Under those circumstances you’re likely to hear 
a fisherman say he had to give up, even though he 
found a lure the same length as the little minnows 
and one that matched them pretty well. He may 
have made his lure act like the minnows, too, but 
he didn’t have a school of lures—just a single one— 
and the fish weren’t interested in a lonesome min- 
now. Sometimes several little lures on the same 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
line will make enough of an artificial school to draw 
a strike but you can’t count on it. 

Under these circumstances when I’ve caught fish 
I usually did it with a very small lure that sank very 
slowly below the spot where the last strikes oc- 
curred. Your fish, settling back toward the bottom 
with his mush full of bait, might see your little fake 
an inch from his nose and open his mouth for it 
figuring he will just take on one more cripple, pro- 
viding he doesn’t have to chase it. A fast retrieve 
won’t often work. Your lure just stops and you fig- 
ure you’re hung up until you set the hook. I did that 
stunt with a fly rod muddler minnow last spring on 
snook in a canal and bragged about it in an earlier 
FLorIpA WILDLIFE. 

Bait can be too thick. I’ve seen this more fre- 
quently with snook than other fish but it’s hap- 
pened occasionally with bass. Milton Culp, a neigh- 
bor of mine, has just finished giving me a tearful 
report on an expedition to Jensen Beach where he 
often catches some good snook on plugs out of a 
gentle surf. 

Milt says he found the bait so thick the snook 
simply swam around in it with their mouths open 
and his plugs generally came back to him with tiny 
baitfish impaled on the barbs. He got a fish or two 
but his trip was largely ruined by over-supply of 
bait. I once found the same condition near the 
mouth of Alligator Creek in Southwest Florida and 
have seen it duplicated with black bass on the St. 
Johns River. 

Last summer I was fishing in a lake near Yellow- 
stone Park on the Idaho border with Gene Decker, 
an ardent California fly fisherman. There was a 
glassy calm and we could see nice rainbow trout 
taking tiny, dead insects from the surface. They 
were too small to match with flies and I didn’t get a 
strike. Gene had a fly made to represent a little 
clump of dead insects and now and then he’d get a 
fish with it. 

But most of the fish caught on very small lures 
are taken when the angler sees no moving bait of 
any kind. In Florida the most efficient small, fresh 
water lures are generally just a little large for pan- 
fish and just a little small for bass, doing pretty 
well on both. 

The best practitioner I know in this bitsy bait 
business is Bob Budd of Jeffersonville, Indiana, a 
casting champion. I begrudgingly write about him 
more than I should. He’s probably wrong about 
some of his methods but he’s so good a fisherman 
you can’t prove it and is unquestionably a master of 
the little lure. 

Bob fishes both surface and underwater lures of 
his own manufacture on light spinning tackle, using 
4-pound-test line most of the time, and he plays 
the field, usually having a mixed string of bass and 
panfish. 
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Good size bream that grabbed tiny underwater baits. 


His results are especially interesting since for 
years he did nearly all of his fishing with medium 
weight plugcasting tackle. Fifteen years ago he 
fished almost exclusively with baits of half an ounce 
and heavier except when after crappie (speckled 
perch) when he went to small jigs and a spinning 
outfit. Since I’ve known him he’s done very little 
fly fishing. 


Since going to the light stuff I think he catches a 
lot more fish. I also believe they average smaller 
although he was first place Frrtp & STREAM winner 
in the 4-pound line division on Florida bass last 
year with a fish that almost made 12 pounds. De- 
spite the excellent results secured by black bass 
anglers who swear only a few of the fish are found 
along shorelines, Bob is almost exclusively a shore- 
line fisherman and casts as accurately as you’d ex- 
pect a national champ to cast. 


He makes baits himself, most of them quite small. 
I’d say his most productive is a very small, easy- 
turning spinner with a marabou streamer behind 
it on a small treble hook. Marabou is extremely 
fine feather which has a breathing action in the 
water. He also uses surface plugs with small tail 
spinners and underwater plugs which sink without 
the help of metal or plastic lips. 


I don’t think there is anything special about his 
use of the little spinner except for his accurate cast- 
ing. He reels it at a moderately slow speed but 
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The bass at right had room in its “large mouth” 
for several more little popping bugs, without 
crowding. Playing a heavy fish on 4-pound test 
monofilament is touchy business. Bob Budd, be- 
low, gives a large one the “violin” treatment, 
using his fingers rather than the reel’s drag 
to maintain just the right amount of tension. 


faster than most jig fishermen crank. Some of the 
time he is over such shallow water he has to keep 
it going. He can’t bounce it on the bottom because 
the treble hook would hang up. 

If there’s a gimmick in using a small spinner it’s 
in getting one that turns easily. The blade must be 
light and hung so the slightest motion will get it 
going. Most of the small spinners I try are reluctant 
to start until the bait is halfway to the boat. To get 
around that I generally give the rod tip a hard jerk 
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just as the lure hits, thus getting the spinner in mo- 
tion, after which I can slow it up. Most of the time I 
think the jerk is likely to scare fish rather than at- 
tract them. Budd’s spinners and other high quality 
numbers start turning as you begin reeling. 

Bottom bumping is the big thing in bass fishing 
these days and plastic worms are the main bill of 
fare. I think it was the jig fishermen though who 
really developed the gentle manipulation business. 
Not only does this include feeling the bottom but it 
allows for accepting a fish’s nibble with only a taut 
line and coaxing him into a firm strike. If the fish 
doesn’t really have hold of the bait the gentle tight- 
ening doesn’t scare him off. 

Well, users of small spinners and other constantly 
moving baits can do the same thing with practice. 
You can feel the nibble and gently tighten up until 
you learn whether he’s on or just fooling. It takes 
practice and I can’t catch a third of the fish taken 
by an expert this way. 

Here’s where the small, sharp hooks come in. 
Heavier would upset the delicate suspension of the 
thing in the water and increase reeling speed. And 
as we said before a big fish won’t chase a small lure 
the way it will something flashier. 

When fishing is slow I think the little lure is apt 
to be most productive all the way around. 

You can include the rubber spiders with the 
little stuff and one of the sorriest looking producers 
I’ve viewed is a rubber spider hooked behind a 
spinner and fished deep. It catches a lot of fish. You 
can troll or cast it with a light spinning outfit. 

Light lines or leaders are necessary to give little 
stuff its come-on. Four-pound test spinning line is 
about right. On a fly rod I think you should get 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

down to 6-pound leader at most. The very light 
spinning rod has stolen the fly rod’s thunder in the 
little plugs and spinners and rightly so because 
spinner casting with the lighter fly rods is miser- 
able business. Very light spoons will work on the fly 
rod, however, when they can’t be thrown with spin- 
ning tackle. 

The fly rod lures so popular many years ago are 
now used on spinning tackle with addition of a little 
weight. 

I have used some immense flies and bugs, gen- 
erally when I thought the fish wanted something 
big and especially in salt water. You can throw a 
very long popping bug and give an illusion of a 
good-sized creature struggling loudly on the sur- 
face. Generally I’ve had better luck with the smaller 
popping bugs on Florida bass for no reason I can 
think of. The medium bug of say an inch and a half 
length overall has been most satisfactory. 

I’ve fished tiny panfish bugs off and on in Florida 
for 15 years and I don’t believe I ever caught a 
bass of over two pounds on one. Make the bug just 
a little bigger and it’s another story. If the pop is 
loud the size isn’t too important. 

Buddy Nordmann showed up the other day with 
an 8-pound bass caught on a lake while he was fish- 
ing for little stuff and throwing a really small bug. 
I know this isn’t too unusual but it doesn’t happen 
to me. 


A tiny No-Alibi jig was used to catch this 
and lots of other speckled (crappie) perch. 
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When a respectable bass takes a very small bug 
he may do it much more gently than a 9-incher. 
Often you'll see a big swell move up quietly and 
stop before the bug is sucked under. He sees no rea- 
son for hurrying after something so little and help- 
less and is likely to inspect it carefully before tak- 
ing. While this checkout is under way squirming 
bucktail or waving rubber legs are apt to help him 
make up his mind. Many a fisherman has picked up 
the bug and cast it somewhere else with a big bass 
contemplating it and then wondering where it went. 

When the fish pushes quite a swell it’s easy to 
think he has taken before he does. With bugs as 
with other little stuff it’s easier to strike too fast 
than too slow. Just take up the slack and when he 
gets it good you can lean on him. 

With very small surface plugs you may have to 
be more alert as when he feels something that hard 
a fish can let go pretty quickly instead of swimming 
off with it. But a plug ordinarily makes more fuss 
and draws a harder strike. 

A small lure should be light as well. Heavily 
weighted baits land with loud splashes and sink 
rapidly, defeating the purpose of little lures. The 
lightest lure I ever cast on an ultra light spinning 
rod weighed 14, ounce. It didn’t go very far. 

I once saw a batch of jigs made up on some sort 
of light alloy that would allow a bucktail to sink 
very slowly and work pokily without sinking to the 
bottom. I don’t think they sold very well but I have 
watched them work wonders, combining the advan- 
tages of leadhead jigs and streamer flies. 

The tiniest successful lures I know of aren’t 
heavy enough for use with spinning tackle and 
when employed on flyrods aren’t generally as good 
as feathers or hair but there are exceptions. A 
friend of mine swears by a tiny spoon and a wisp of 
hair which he fishes deep with fly tackle. The some- 
what larger Cather spoon is similar to it in action 
and results. Both are good for panfish and the 
Cather, being slightly larger, has been deadly on 
both shad and schooling bass. The weighted shad 
“darts” are simply jig variations but they have 
extra action when jerked a little. 

Cane poles and artificial lures can be an excellent 
combination and the canepole, unlike the spinning 
rod or plugging rod, doesn’t need weight to cast. 

One deadly outfit is a light canepole with a short 
piece of inexpensive fly line and a bit of leader. The 
fly line is weighty enough to sail out with either a 
fly or small lure and the same outfit can be used for 
something heavy if the owner wants to. 

The very small lure is useful for panfish, as a 
combination lure and for big fish in special cases. 
Those who crave action will get more of it by re- 
ducing the size of their offerings although they may 
eliminate some of their big fish chances. 

Tiny lures aren’t the complete answer but they 
have a place in the fishing jigsaw. @ 
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Snipe Hunting 


By GENE SMITH 


7. aes TARGET of many Florida hunters is the 
snipe, a migratory game bird properly known 
as Wilson’s snipe or Common snipe but also called 
“jacksnipe” and other quite colorful local names. 
Scientifically shackled with the name Capella galli- 
nago, he is an inland shorebird with short legs and 
an ice pick for a bill. 

Snipe winter in Florida from October through 
April, migrating as far south as Bermuda. Hunters 
find them in moist prairies and pasturelands; in 
grassy meadows with shallow potholes here and 
there; and along the spongy bogs of coastal 
marshes. 

The books all say snipe are commonest in North 
Florida but they appear to be hunted more in the 
southern part of the state, according to Game and 
Fish Commission management area hunt kill rec- 
ords. 

At rest the snipe is protectively colored with 
strongly streaked brown and white along his head 
and back. The rump is brown and the breast is 
lightly streaked. The belly is white, the legs pale 
green, the wings are long and pointed in flight and 
the tail is conspicuously orange. He weighs about 
four ounces and measures 11 inches from tip of 
3-inch bill to end of stubby tail. 

His long bill is used to probe for his favorite 
foods in the soft soil—grubs, various insects (larval 
and adult), snails, leeches and earthworms. He also 
eats a few seeds. Snipe feed in fairly open areas in 
early morning and late evening but may be active 
all day if it is cloudy and dull. They ordinarily 
prefer to rest in grassy cover around midday. 

The best time to hunt snipe is open to question. 
They move singly while feeding and are therefore 
more evenly scattered. On the other hand they rest 
in two’s and even small flocks. This is when many 
hunters prefer to kick them up. For lack of con- 
vincing arguments either way, we submit that the 
best time to go snipe hunting is whenever you can. 

The snipe is a tricky bird to shoot. It will “hold” 
until almost under your nose before springing into 
the air, hanging momentarily before speeding 
away. He presents a very difficult target if allowed 
to get rolling, so take him at the top of his jump 
while he’s still “hanging.” On windy days, however, 
he will take off into the wind only to turn and go 
with the breeze, presenting a fairly good sliding 
away target ...and giving the gunner a little 
more time to swing. (Remember to have the wind 
at your back.) A snipe can alter or terminate his 
flight abruptly to drop back into cover, so don’t 
wait too long to powder him under any circum- 
stance. 

Florida’s 1967 snipe season opens November 11 
and closes December 30 statewide. Shooting hours 
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Take a good look at the snipe—a target that is often passed 
up by Florida hunters. Said to look like an “undernourished” 
woodcock, snipe usually prefer easy-digging boggy-lowlands. 


are from one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. The 
daily bag limit is 8 and the possession limit is 16. 

Serious snipe hunters prefer shotguns that fit 
nicely and swing easily, regardless of gauge or 
weight. A modified or improved cylinder choke as- 
sures suitable spreads for sudden short shots at 
sassy snipe. (All shotguns must be incapable of 
holding more than three shells, magazine and 
chamber combined, when the shooter is after any 
game.) 

As with other game, preparation of snipe for the 
table should begin in the field. Remove the entrails 
as soon as you can to improve the flavor of your 
birds. And when you start to prepare your wild- 
fowl dinner try this simple recipe—which works 
equally well with any small game bird or animal. 
First, soak the game overnight—under refrigera- 
tion—in spiced vinegar or beer (with onion, bay 
leaves, salt and pepper added). The dried pieces 
may then be floured and skillet-browned on all 
sides in bacon fat and placed in a covered pan (or 
dutch oven if you have one), to which the strained 
marinade and a little water—and some of the bacon 
fat—is added, along with a sprinkle of sugar. The 
pot should be brought to a boil then turned down 
and allowed to simmer until the flesh is tender, 
usually 30 minutes to an hour depending on the 
game. 

Serve with anything from brown rice and sauer- 
kraut to corn on the cob and hashbrown spuds, any 
of which should be preceded by a big tossed salad, 
accompanied by good hot coffee and topped off 
with banana pudding, a good smoke and a round 
of hunting tales. @ 
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try tripping 


For the best in field fun be sure 
all the gear and equipment that is 
needed receives necessary testing. 


for outdoor recreation 
fun afield during 
the hunting season, 
it is best to pre-test 
and double-check all 
types of gear that 


is generally used 


Those Trip Troubles 


Fp’ THINGS ARE MORE disappointing than to have a 
hunting, fishing or camping trip fall flat afield, 
after months of growing anticipation and consider- 
able cash outlay. Yet no mystic Oriental seer can 
truly predict for the sportsman the outcome of a 
particular venture. 

Just plain hard luck can be attributed to the ex- 
perience of one Florida hunter who flew to a far 
Western state to hunt big game, only to have con- 
tinuous rain literally wash out chances of encoun- 
tering game. For the most part, the hunter’s wilder- 
ness time was spent either trying to keep dry or 
sloshing around in seemingly gameless country. 

The same hard luck factor can be given the case 
of another hunter who traveled thousands of miles 
at great expense to hunt, only to be mistaken for 
game and shot by a careless stranger of similar 
quest. 

Or the unfortunate angler whose boat overturned 
in fast water with loss of all his tackle, a hundred 
miles from nearest source of replacement. 

But, on the average, poor equipment selection 
and failure to pre-test are the gremlins behind 
most disappointing trips. Unfortunately, equipment- 
wise, most sportsmen take performance pretty 
much for granted, without benefit of knowledge 
gained from pre-testing. 

Don’t feel sorry for the hunter who misses his 
trophy buck because of failure to pre-test his rifle 
and establish its impact zero, nor bother to offer 
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condolence to the angler who has just lost a nice 
fish because he failed to keep his tackle in de- 
pendable condition. Such sportsmen bring hard 
luck on themselves. 

Just be sure you don’t set the table for your own 
hard luck fare. 

Frankly, how long has it been since you gave 
all your equipment a complete check-up for condi- 
tion and performance? Have you ever done it? Do 
you know exactly what you now have in the way 
of equipment and what can be expected of it 
afield or afloat? 

Now is the time to find out—before you experi- 
ence some performance failure that might conceiv- 
ably prove inconvenient and disappointing, if not 
costly. 

Begin by making up a list of all the different 
outdoor equiment and personal items you nor- 
mally take with you on a trip. It will probably be 
long, but don’t worry about that. Your objective is 
to list all the equipment items you own and use for 
outdoor living, so you can use it as a check-list in 
systematically overhauling the various listed items. 
Also, if kept, the list will later prove a timesaver 
when assembling equipment for a trip. 

Preferably, divide different outdoor items into 
related groups, like Clothes, Camping Equipment, 
Items Carried On Person, Firearms and Accessories, 
Fishing Tackle, Marine Items, etc. Work from each. 

Once you have physically checked a listing for 
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good, ready-to-use condition, you can mark it with 
red pencil dot or check. Using the list you can 
gradually, but definitely, put all your future field 
needs in ready-to-use condition. At first, it may 
seem a gigantic, impossible task, but persistently 
tackling listings item by item will quickly show 
results. 

Start with big, common items like tent and 
camping equipment. 

Best way to check a tent—old or new—is to set 
it up in the backyard prior to field use. Check for 
small holes, likely leaks and whether or not fabric 
points of strain should be given reinforcement. 
Count tent stakes to be sure you have one for each 
guy rope, then add several extras, before storing 
all in a cloth bag. 

If your tent lacks the features of tent fly over 
roof, sewn-in zipper doorway and ventilation screen 
with storm flap, have them installed. A tent fly, for 
example, means a cooler tent of hot summer and a 
warmer outdoor home of winter. 

Even if your tent has a sewn-in canvas floor, you 
can further improve its ability to keep tent interior 
clean and dry by first laying out long strips of cheap 
grade mica-surfaced roll roofing before erecting 
the tent on the spot. Usually not more than three 
long strips will be required and all can be com- 
pactly rolled and stored for long-life re-use. 

A piece of old carpet or an old burlap bag in 
front of the doorway will help reduce tracked-in 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Well in advance of coming hunting seasons, firearms should 
receive good cleaning, mechanical testing and relubrication. 
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dirt. A longer piece of old carpet could be used 
inside the tent as a walkway. Clean them each 
time after use and store with the tent. 

The additions will surely make tent living more 
enjoyable. 

Except for pre-purchase consideration of size, fea- 
tures and intended temperature range use, sleep- 
ing bags don’t require much attention. Just re- 
member to air and sun them regularly, even be- 
tween two consecutive nights of sleeping. Never 
store a damp sleeping bag. Also, before putting it 
away, check to see that the bag has its associated 
accessories—pillow, removable cotton flannel liner, 
air mattress and inflating pump. 

An air mattress can be a great comfort or an- 
noyance. This is one item that should positively 
be pre-tested before each trip. Purchase the best 
quality you can afford and carry a patching kit for 
use in the event of an inadvertent puncture or 
tear. Consider, too, how you will inflate the mat- 
tress- when you are ready to use it. Make sure that 
the inflating valve, as well as air pump, works. 

If you have gasoline lantern or stove fuel left 
over from a now long-past occasion, whether in 
appliance or separate fuel container, throw it out 
in favor of fresh. Long stored gasoline gets stale; 
it also accumulates water from condensation and 
frequently rust scale from oxidation inside the con- 
tainer. Fresh fuel can make a big difference in 
lantern and camp stove performance. 

Similarly, don’t economize on generators and 
new mantles. Install new ones for best results. 
Carry spares. 

Gasoline lanterns are particularly vulnerable to 
accidental globe and mantle breakage. To reduce 
likelihood, make a protective container by cutting 
the top out of a five quart oil can. Slip the can 
inside a made-to-fit canvas bag with draw-string 
top. The improvised container will protect your 
lantern and also hold small parts, like extra gen- 
erator, mantles and fuel funnel. 

Pre-test both lantern and stove just before each 
trip. Meanwhile, recondition your lantern and cook- 
ing stove, so that trial burning will be all you have 
to do when you start assembling equipment for a 
trip. 

An axe is one of the most frequently used tools 
around camp, yet often it is the most neglected. To 
properly sharpen an axe, the blade should first be 
ground on a continually wet grindstone, with the 
axe head held across the stone, blade away from 
you and with the stone revolving toward the blade. 
For first grinding, put the dull axe in the hands 
of an expert; watch the way he shapes the cutting 
edge, which must neither be too thick nor too ab- 
rupt of taper. 

Away from home, a twelve-inch file and carbo- 
rundum stone (for finishing) will do a good sharp- 
ening job on the camp axe. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Check the axe head to make sure it is still tight 
on its handle and correctly hung. A_ properly 
mounted axe head will have the exact center of its 
cutting edge and the base of the handle touch a 
common horizontal line. If, however, one end or the 
other of the cutting edge rests upon the horizontal 
line, the axe head is not hung properly. In Southern 
states, keeping handles saturated with linseed oil is 
a trick used to keep handles tight. The oil pene- 
trates and expands the wood, also prevents rotting 
and cracking. 

Take time to put your camp axe in useful readi- 
ness. 

A sharp knife has many uses; a dull one isn’t 
much good to anyone. Keep all camp and pocket 
knives sharp and free from rust. It’s a good bet 
that you have neglected this chore. Get busy! 

Unlike pocket and sheath knives, camp cooking 
and kitchen knives generally cut foods with what 
is primarily a sawing rather than slicing action. 
Consequently, knives of this class perform better and 
have longer useful life if they do not have the fine, 
finished edge characteristic of efficient hunting and 
pocket knives. Leave sharpened blades somewhat 
rough and microscopically saw-toothed. 

A few sharpening strokes on a good whetstone 
will work wonders on most knives. Lacking a whet- 
stone, a quick edge can be put on a dull knife by 
rubbing it on a piece of emery cloth. 

Collect all your camp, hunting and fishing knives 
and sharpen all, one after another. You'll be glad 
you did. 

In the cutting category, a single-edge razor blade 
in factory wrapper, taped to the inside of your 
belt, may come in handy. You’re scarcely aware it 
is on the belt, yet it is always there if needed. 

For the hunter who regularly carries a sheath 
style knife, a section of new hacksaw blade—that 
portion with the teeth pointing toward one of the 
blade’s holes—can be slipped in knife sheath, be- 
hind the knife. For dressing out a deer, the section 
of saw blade is ideal for easy cutting of the tough 
pelvic bones. Some hunters prefer one of those 
flexible, rope-style saws not much thicker than coat 
hanger wire, that cut in any direction. In camp, a 
fast cutting meat saw or hacksaw should always be 
used to cut large bones, instead of a carving knife. 

Most likely you have an extra cigarette lighter 
around home. Fill it with fuel, stick a folder of 
extra flints on one side, then seal the whole affair 
in waterproof tape. Refill every eight months if 
not put into field use right away. The filled lighter 
makes lighting a camp fire much easier. Also keep 
in mind that in wet weather you can soak some 
sticks in a can of kerosene overnight and get a fire 
going in no time at all next morning. 

To the hunter, rifle or shotgun and its proper 
ammunition should, of course, receive first consid- 
eration. Make sure that the action is firmly bedded 
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Boating check-ups should include the replacement of old or 
worn out lines to prevent anchor losses and insure safety. 


in gunstock, all working parts are clean and lightly 
lubricated (dry graphite is the thing for extremely 
cold climate hunting), that all sight-holding screws 
are tight and that, if a rifle, the weapon is sighted- 
in to make the first shot from a cold barrel count. 
Otherwise, you will likely be wasting your time 
and money. 

Instead of repeatedly subjecting unused ammuni- 
tion to handling, dirt and possible dampness, divide 
a full box into four or five small packages, indi- 
vidually wrapped in a plastic “Baggie.” You will 
have loose in hunting coat pockets only those cart- 
ridges or shotshells that you need momentarily; 
the others will remain fresh and protected until 
you need them, yet will be instantly available. 

Somewhat similarly, other small articles can be 
protected from possible wetting by placing them 
in disposable plastic bag with tied or twisted top. 
The idea can be applied to almost anything— 
camera, film, binocular case, extra clothes, Kleenex 
or toilet tissue, or any of a dozen other camp items 
that are at their best when dry, ready to use. Men’s 
shirt shops and deparment stores every day throw 
away countless clean plastic bags in a variety of 
useful sizes. On request, some will even save them 
for you, to be called for at intervals. 

Whatever the size of your boat, chances are 
good that there are several things about it that 
justify attention. Even if you do only one, replace 
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questionable anchor lines. Many an expensive an- 
chor has been permanently lost because of trying 
to get just a little more life out of an anchor rope. 

Unless you are mechanically inclined, recondi- 
tioning of the old outboard or inboard is best left 
to a service center. 

Every fisherman knows that a tackle box needs 
to be dumped every once in awhile and contents 
re-selected and assorted if the whole thing is to 
be kept from becoming an almost useless mess. But 
few know that Bon Ami and a clean cotton cloth 
will remove dirt from light color fly lines without 
damaging surface finish. 

Outdoor clothing usually receives hard wear. 
Laundering to the degree that assures cleanliness 
can be hard on it, too. Sooner or later buttons will 
work loose and fabric tears develop. 

The only way to restore damaged or abraded 
clothing items to new life is to patiently examine 
and work on them piece by piece. If you firmly 
sew all buttons—old ones as well as replacements— 
with nylon rod-winding thread of matching color, 
or fine diameter braided fishing line, you need not 
fear losing a button for the life of that garment. 

Frayed cuffs of hunting coats can be edged with 
leather or vinyl trim. A scrap of suitable uphol- 
stery fabric can be shaped and sewn to gun holding 
shoulder-front as a gun butt cradle, or to both 
shoulder-fronts as decorative trim and combined 
practical use. If you cut and pin-fit the panels your- 
self, an awning firm can sew them neatly and 
permanently in a matter of minutes. 

For worn-out elbow areas there are ready-cut 
elbow patches to be had, already perforated around 
edges for easy sewing to a garment. Generally, the 
sew-on type proves more satisfactory than iron-on 
type. 

Iron-on patches are fine for underneath rein- 
forcement of repaired rips; quite often they will do 
a neat patching job without supplementary sewing. 

Gard and G-66, two brand name waterproofing 
chemical sprays, are fine for making fabrics water 
repellent, while permitting them to “breathe.” 

Boots and shoes intended for woods wear should 
be given periodic check-up and reconditioning, and 
re-checked before each trip. Nothing is more im- 
portant to your field comfort and operating suc- 
cess than comfortable footgear. 

Take out old laces and brush and wipe away 
all dirt from flat surfaces, seams and crevices; then 
clean the leather with saddle soap. Finish with ap- 
plication of neatsfoot oil or lanolin. 

Possibly your shoes or boots now need new heels 
or soles. It is surprising how a good shoemaker can 
rebuild a pair of badly worn boots. 


Stiff, new boots and field shoes that are worn without some 
prior breaking in can mean discomforts and painful blisters. 
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Treat yourself to the luxury of a fresh pair of 
boot laces and carry extra laces when you make 
that camp-out. There are few field irritations more 
annoying on a hunting or fishing trip than faulty 
boot and shoe laces. If the laces are rawhide 
leather, taper ends with a razor blade and char in 
the flame of a match, to make them easier to lace 
through eyelets. 

If new footgear is called for, by all means break 
it in around home. Stiff, new boots or shoes worn 
on a long hike, without prior breaking in, usually 
produce painful blisters in short order. If you can’t 
walk comfortably, you won’t be able to travel far 
afoot or with any enjoyment. 

No matter how good your heavy outdoor wear 
socks seem, know the luxury of at least two new 
pairs if your old ones are more than one season 
old. On extended trips allow yourself plenty of clean 
socks—no less than one pair for each day of planned 
activity, preferably more than that. On days when 
you do a lot of walking, changing to a fresh, clean 
pair of socks during the midday lunch break can 
make your feet seem lighter when you again start 
walking. 

Getting stuck in soft sand or mud may not be 
preventable, but it can be made less serious and 
time-consuming to the motoring outdoorsman who 
throws a few asphalt roofing shingles in car trunk 
for use rough side down in front of wheels strug- 
gling for extra traction. 

Stop taking sneaky, annoying equipment trou- 
bles with you on a trip. Trip them before you go. 
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| Fish Management Notes 


HE EXOTIC Nile perch, “Tilapia” to those ac- 
f Fecacane with the Commission’s experimental in- 
troduction of this fish a few years ago, has been 
written off by many as a strike-out—solely because 
of its reluctance to take the baited hook. The Ti- 
lapia is an “off again, on again” biter. 

Recent reports from Lake Parker Fish Manage- 
ment Area indicate that they yet “may provide a 
substantial sport fishing yield ... ,” as Regional 
Fishery Biologist Forrest Ware put it. But you 
can’t count on it. 

The basis for his comment was recent observa- 
tions at the power plant on Lake Parker, in Lake- 
land, which revealed that the fishermen’s creel was 
composed of approximately 30% Tilapia, some re- 
portedly weighing up to two pounds each! 

Already condemned in some lakes for taking up 
space without yielding a sport fishing harvest, the 
successfully introduced Tilapia nilotica of South 
Florida continues to hold out hope . . . but it’s an 
“occasional” fish at best, say biologists. “Like it or 
not the Tilapia is apparently here to stay,” con- 
cludes Ware. 


ALL THE NECEssary land has been acquired, plans 
have been drawn and the contract has been awarded 
for construction of a new lake in Suwannee County 
just east of Live Oak. The proposed fishing lake will 
be about 63 acres in size with a maximum depth of 
21 feet. 

This will be the fifth man-made fishing lake con- 
structed by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission and managed for public use under the Fish- 
ing Improvement Program. It should be quite popu- 
lar with area fishermen long on urge and short on 
time to drive to a place to fish. 


ELEVEN ILLEGAL dredge and fill operations were 
detected and reported in one month by the Com- 
mission’s River Basin Studies project, according to 
a report by Project Leader Larry Shanks of Vero 
Beach. Nine applications were processed normally 
during the same period while 41 U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers dredge and fill permits were reviewed, 
most of which received comments and modifications 
for the benefit of fish and wildlife. 


RecGIoNAL BioLocist Joe Blanchard, DeFuniak 
Springs, attended the Southern Water Resource 
Conference in Biloxi, Mississippi, to spread the 
word of Florida’s interest in water quality. He was 
the only representative of a Game and Fish Depart- 
ment who attended. 

His report to Fisheries Division Chief John W. 
Woods, Tallahassee, indicated the discussions left 
him with the impression “that many of the persons 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


First introduced, under controls in 1961, Tilapia have 
reached weights of five pounds. “Lockjaw.” however, has 
made them fall flat as new Florida game fish . . almost. 


attending this conference have little actual regard 
for fish life.” 

This has been in the forefront of Florida’s plan- 
ning in drawing up proposed water quality criteria 
laws. With nearly three million sportfishermen in 
the state—salt and fresh water combined—plus a 
gigantic commercial fishery, how could it be other- 
wise? Our fresh and estuarine waters need pro- 
tection. 


EURASIAN WATERMILFOIL, a dainty, graceful un- 
derwater plant, is posing a serious threat to Florida 
waters, according to comments of aquatic plant re- 
searchers and fishery biologists at a summer meet- 
ing of the Hyacinth Control Society in Fort Myers. 

The new plant menace—its name unfamiliar to 
most Floridians—is advancing on the state’s lakes 
and streams, severely curtailing recreational activ- 
ities and clogging channels used for navigation and 
drainage. 

Watermilfoil is now well established along the 
west coast of Florida. It produces a mat of vege- 
tation sometimes several feet thick. It is adaptable 
to a wide range of environmental conditions, there- 
fore increasing the menace to the state. 

Successful methods of control are now being 
sought so that an effective control program can 
begin. And there is no time to lose because a single 
two-inch fragment of watermilfoil may take root 
and grow four feet or more in three months. @ 
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Gun Stocks 


The creation of laminated gunstocks must include careful bedding 


of barrel and action to maintain consistent hunting accuracy 


HOSE SHOOTERS who do not have much green in 

the old billfold—and that category includes most 
of us—can take heart in the knowledge that price 
alone does not necessarily guarantee good gun per- 
formance. 

The truth was pointedly defined for me for the 
umpteenth time during a recent social visit. My host 
was a sportsman in high income bracket, quite cap- 
able of buying just about anything he might want 
in the way of fine guns. His elaborate, glass- 
enclosed gun cabinet held a number of ornate 
weapons. My most admiring eye was attracted to a 
beautiful bolt-action sporter, with Monte Carlo 
style stock of figured Circassian walnut embellished 
with expertly executed checkering and game scene 
carving. Gold and silver scrollwork decorated re- 
ceiver and barrel. 

“That’s a good looking rifle,’ I commented. 
“Beautiful stock!” 

“Looks good—yes!”, my host agreed “but not de- 
pendable as a long-range game-getter. Every time 
it gets good and wet it changes point of bullet 
impact! Frankly, I rely on this one; ironically it 
cost me only about a third the price of the rifle you 
are admiring.” He reached into the cabinet and 
removed a Husqvarna bolt-action, flipped open the 
bolt, checked to make sure chamber and cartridge 
magazine were both empty, then handed the rifle to 
me. The stock was one of those laminated wood 
jobs executed by Reinhart Fajen, Warsaw, Mis- 
souri, custom stockmaker. “This one never changes 
zero, once sighted-in,” my host added. 

I could appreciate why, without being told. A 
laminated wood gunstock is practically impervious 
to moisture and warpage, especially if it has very 
narrow wood laminations laid at right angles to 
each other and bonded with plenty of straight phe- 
nolic resin, as is characteristic of Fajen-made lam- 
inated custom stocks. 


MUZZLE FLASHES 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Bench rest shooters, who have to get the ultimate 
in rifle precision if they are to be seriously active 
in bench rest shooting competition, were among 
the first to visualize the potential stability of a 
laminated wood gunstock, but evidently they were 
not the first users. 

About the time World War II was getting ready 
to explode, the Germans realized the advantages of 
a laminated, waterproof stock and equipped thou- 
sands of combat Mausers with stocks of laminated 
type. They proved excellent in service and well 
nigh indestructible. In fact, when the war was over 
and occupying GI’s were ordered to destroy vast 
quantities of captured enemy weapons, the Mau- 
sers with laminated stocks proved tough customers, 
even against the best efforts of a 38 ton M-5 tank- 
recovery vehicle being used as destroyer. Rifle bar- 
rels bent and slivers of stock wood were knocked 
off, but the laminated stocks would not break. 

Further, some of the enemy-users of the lami- 
nated wood stocked Mausers said that, once 
sighted-in, they never had to worry about rain 
affecting established zero. It is not surprising that 
the amazing performance story soon reached Amer- 
ican custom gunstock makers and that laminated 
type stocks began to be made and used over here. 

Subsequent American creations have withstood 
such severe tests as being soaked in water for seven 
days without change in recorded dimensions, then 
put in an oven of 400 degree temperature and 
cooked until brown—all without expansion, shrink- 
age or warpage. Another test involved hard freez- 
ing, followed by plunging the frozen wood into 
boiling water, again without physical failure. One 
cannot ask more of a gunstock than that display 
of true character! 

In making up laminated gunstock blanks it is 
almost impossible to conceal sectional lines of bond- 

(Continued on next page) 


Laminated gun stocks in a variety of attractive combinations are now 
available. This Marlin 336 was custom stocked by Reinhart Fajen. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

ing, even when using wood layers of the same 
tone. For this reason, makers of stock blanks go to 
the other extreme—laminations of such marked 
contrast that the final effect is accentuated instead 
of only partially concealed. This is done by combin- 
ing a light color wood—maple, for example—with 
walnut, the most popular combination. Other lami- 
nations in current favor include maple and birch, 
maple and cherry, two-toned maple and two-toned 
walnut. 


Dark color woods include the walnuts—Ameri- 
ean, French, Black English, Circassian and India 
Kashmir, among many—and certain exotics. The 
light-toned woods used are usually maple, cherry 
and myrtlewood. 


The exotics include mesquite, cocobolo, rose- 
wood, lignum vitae, padouk, honey locust, African 
zebrawood, East Indian ebony, narra—the list of 
exotic woods is long. The problem is obtaining 
them in well-seasoned, selected blank form. 


Some woods of same category are better suited 
to gunstock making than others. Hard maple of 
select quality is particularly resistent to warpage. 
So is mesquite. Lignum vitae is very heavy and 
almost as tough as iron. 


It is axiomatic among wood connoisseurs that 
“the more severe the tree’s environment, the 
tougher and more dense the wood.” Mesquite might 
be chosen as an example; it grows amid such ad- 
verse conditions as lack of water, intense heat 
and strong winds. Development into very hard, 
strong wood occurs over long decades of harsh en- 
vironment. 


Other attempts have been made to develop gun- 
stocks unaffected by being carried in a downpour, 
or subjected to marked temperature changes. Sav- 
age-Stevens was one of the first to experiment with 
an all plastic stock; now a number of firearms 
manufacturers use them. 


Probably closest approach to absolute waterproof- 
ing of gunstock is Remington’s use of a one-piece, 
structural strength nylon stock for its now famous 
“Nylon 66” model .22 caliber autoloader, available 
in walnut brown or jet black. The commercial grade 
nylon used is stronger and more stable than wood. 
It can be colored and given any surface pattern 
desired. 


There has also been marked technical advance- 
ment in the manufactures of waterproofing chem- 
ical agents that can be successfully applied to wood 
surfaces or forced into wood pores under intense 
pressure. 


The Dupont-RKW finish which Remington uses 
on its Model 700 big game rifle and certain other 
catalog listings is one example of the growing use 
of waterproofing synthetics. The result of properly 
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Quality laminated wood gunstocks are available for any model 
shotgun or rifle and, being impervious to warpage and mois- 


ture, are ideal for possible “warm or humid” field conditions. 


applied RKW is a finish almost as hard as granite 
and just about as resistant to scratches and hard 
knocks, while at the same time being waterproof. 
However, the finish is primarily a transparent coat- 
ing, that must be kept unbroken for continued 
waterproof quality. 

At this point it is only fair to confide that, in 
solid wood form, an uncheckered custom stock can 
better be sealed against moisture penetration than 
one with checkering and will, therefore, remain 
more stable. But checkering is more than gun deco- 
ration; it serves practical purpose in providing non- 
slip gripping surfaces for the hands. When com- 
bined with good wood waterproofing, there is no 
reason why it should not defy moisture. 

But so far—in the natural wood class—nothing 
seems to be better than a high grade laminated 
wood gunstock. 

Stock blanks are formed by rotary cutting of 
basic wood stock into thin veneer. This rotary cut- 
ting breaks down all the natural stresses and strains 
associated with growth and seasoning; the result is 
a really stable piece of wood layer. 

In bonding, each sheet of wood veneer is coated 
generously with straight phenolic resin (rated by 
the military as highest grade bonding agent), then 
fused together under pressure, with each layer of 
wood at a right angle to its adjacent companions. 
In the finished product, the wood layers take the 
form of solidly laminated wood blanks of great 
strength and different color tones. 

The wood laminations are impervious to moisture 
because of both waterproof bonding agent used be- 
tween layers of wood and the fact that any soft 
spot in a wood lamination is never right next to 
another spot of similar kind. The alternate layers of 
contrasting color veneer create the attractive 
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wood grain patterns characteristic of laminated 
gunstocks. 

Because volume production of uniformly high 
grade laminated wood stock blanks require special 
machinery and manufacturing techniques, Fajen 
buys his wood blanks from a supplier to the gun- 
smithing trade. His personal specifications call for 
narrow laminations—1/16th inch thick rotary cut 
maple veneer bonded to 1/28 inch thick walnut or 
cherry veneer. For laminated blanks made entirely 
of walnut wood, he specifies 5/16 veneer thickness. 
While these described material thicknesses may 
seem very thin, their right angle layering and bond- 
ing creates a wavy, grain pattern of pronounced 
effect. 

From the ready-made laminated wood blanks, 
Fajen custom cuts and shapes his gunstock models 
in a variety of styles, to fit any make or model of 
rifle or shotgun. 

But making the laminated stock is only half of 
Fajen’s work. Each created stock must be carefully 
inletted and bedded to gun action; otherwise, the 
firearm won't be consistently accurate. 

Bedding of action and bedding of barrel (in 
stock-making for a rifle) must be done with great 
care. 

For the sake of accuracy, the rifle action should 
rest solidly and squarely on the bottom of provided 
action-cuts in the stock, at two points—around rear 
tang screw and on top of recoil shoulder near the 
front stock screw. Perhaps the most critical point 
of fitting the action is at the recoil lug. The recoil 
lug of a rifle must fit squarely and solidly against 
recoil shoulder, or accuracy will be seriously af- 
fected. Other contact points around the action 
should fit snugly but not bind. 

It is of paramount importance that the rifle re- 
ceiver be substantially supported by the gunstock 
at all points of contact, in order to resist the tor- 
quing motion that occurs when the weapon is fired. 

Few laymen know when a bedded action is just 
right; expert custom gunsmiths do. 

Along with proper bedding of action, bedding of 
barrel is important to accuracy. The method of 
barrel bedding that Fajen uses involves resting the 
barrel in a V-type support in the gunstock’s barrel 
groove, so that the barrel rests equally on two 
contact points located about an inch from fore-end 
tip. Each contact point is 45 degrees off center from 
the bottom of the barrel groove. At rest, pressure 
of barrel against these contact points is at least 
six pounds. 

The created V-block permits the barrel to come 
to rest against fore-end at exactly the same position 
after each shot, without sideplay. The barrel is 
entirely free of stock pressure until it gets close to 
the end of the gunstock’s fore-end tip. Many of the 
nation’s best custom gunsmiths use this barrel bed- 
ding method. @ 
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Wildlife Officer Notes | 


J. M. Sistrunx, Fort Lauderdale, was elected as 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Wild- 
life Officer of the Year 1967, according to an an- 
nouncement by Commission Director O. E. Frye, Jr. 

Sistrunk represented Florida at the Law Enforce- 
ment Section of the 21st annual September meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, held this year in New Orleans. 

Each year an outstanding officer is selected by 
each member state to attend the Association meet- 
ing. Previous winners from Florida, with the host 
cities and years of past meetings were: B. L. Tim- 
mons, Jr., Asheville, 1966; Grady Phelps, Tulsa, 
1965; Carlos Reynolds, Clearwater, 1964; M. C. 
Cook, Hot Springs, 1963; H. C. Chapin, Charleston, 
1962; J. T. Philbin, Atlanta, 1961; E. H. Lott, Biloxi, 
1960; and E. G. Pierce, Baltimore, 1959. 

Major Brantley Goodson, Chief of the Law En- 
forcement Division, urges all Florida wildlife offi- 
cers to become members of the Law Enforcement 
Section of the Southeastern, which has 14 member 
states. 

“The Section has the objective of furthering pro- 
fessionalism in wildlife law enforcement and is 
devoted to the improvement of the standards of 
enforcement personnel,” says Goodson. “Member- 
ship in the Section is the same to wildlife officers as 
sheriffs belonging to the Sheriffs Association, peace 
officers belonging to their association and judges to 
theirs.” 

In addition to the honor and recognition of being 
chosen Wildlife Officer of the Year each officer re- 
ceives a check for $50 at the annual Association 
meeting. 


L. O. “Ollie” Montgomery recently retired after 
19 years service as a wildlife officer in Franklin 
County. He was born in 1902 in Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida, where he now resides. 

During World War II Ollie served with the U. S. 
Coast Guard, from which he was honorably dis- 
charged with the rank of second class Petty Offi- 
cer. He was associated with the seafood industry 
and also worked as.a radio technician prior to his 
employment by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission in 1948. 


Forty-NInE Florida wildlife officers have earned 
the Merit Officer rating and an additional $25 per 
month in their paychecks for 1967-68, according 
to Capt. David Swindell, Personnel Officer. 

Merit Officers are judged “better than average” 
in job performance evaluations and on annual 
written examinations which cover various phases 
of an officer’s work: law enforcement, game and 
fish management, communications, administration 
and public relations. 
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THE VOYAGEURS 
(Continued from page 4) 


bloody battle ground of imperial 
ambitions between the French 
and English. When Radisson first 
saw it, he was searching for furs 
and satisfying his curiosity for ex- 
ploration, but with his sure in- 
stincts of global geography and 
empire-building, he sensed its 
great future. He visualized it as a 
land of people and prosperity. 

A legend persists that a 
Frenchman beached his canoe on 
one of the Apostle Islands near 
the head of Lake Superior in 1610. 
If this is true, that was ten years 
before the Mayflower dropped 
anchor at Plymouth Rock, ninety- 
seven years after Balboa first 
gazed on the Pacific Ocean, and 
ninety-one years after Cortez be- 
gan his conquest of Mexico. 

It is a generally accepted fact 
that Etienne Brule reached the 
Sault Ste. Marie in 1622, and the 
diary of one of his companions, 
Grenolle, records that the Ojib- 
ways were calling the rapids 
“Sault de Gaston” after the 
brother of Louis XIII. Some 
Frenchmen with an urge to dis- 
cover far-off places must have 
been there before. Champlain was 
the motivation of many early ex- 
peditionary forces, using Quebec 
as an anchor point. He had 
founded that city in 1608. Who- 
ever reached the head of Lake 
Superior was a little short of be- 
ing half-way across the continent. 

Although the Spaniards made 
prodigious discoveries over a siza- 
ble territory, their movements 
were hampered because of the 
number of people involved and 
the cumbersome accoutrements of 
war. 

Frenchmen often traveled 
alone, or at best with a compan- 
ion or in a small group. Although 
the profit motive was uppermost, 
the French were not arrogant 
with the natives, nor did they at- 
tempt to ravish and enslave. They 
soon learned the art of native 
travel and to live off the country. 
They had no need for slow herds 
of cattle and sheep, and a birch 
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canoe was far more priceless than 
a horse boasting of Moorish blood. 
They did not set out to kill Indi- 
ans, but accepted them as equals. 
They took their women as mates. 
This breed of men from the time 
of Champlain to the era of lum- 
bering and the log drive became 
the peer of wilderness travelers, 
canoemen and bateau handlers. 

“We were Caesars,” wrote Rad- 
dison, “there being nobody to 
contradict us.” 

If there had been hopes of find- 
ing gold, the dream was soon for- 
gotten in the more immediate and 
realistic fact that fortunes could 
be made by trading guns, kettles 
and vermillions for beaver hides. 
With practical application, the 
French attuned themselves to the 
drama of their time and epoch. 
The Indian’s desire for better 
weapons and their childish de- 
light for trinkets reached across 
the Atlantic to the artisans bench 
in Europe. The use of beaver fur 
in hat-making also came into 
vogue, the aristocrat and dandy 
alike wanted one. A beaver hat 
was the mark of a gentleman. 

Below the surface of romance 
and the cruel hardships, the laws 
of economics were at work. It was 
the stuff which spurs men to pri- 
vation and grave risks for an illu- 
sive and oftimes fancied security. 
As new lands are explored, it is 
always those resources of immedi- 
ate value that are exploited. Time 
brings greater stability for the 
long term growth of expansion. 
The exploitation of forests, poten- 
tial farm lands, deep hidden min- 
erals and water power was a prob- 
lem for future generations. @ 


TRACKED 
BY RADAR — 
FLIGHT 
SPEED OF 
THE QUAIL 
WAS RECORDED AT 44.5 MILES PER HOUR 


CONSERVATION AWARDS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Parks and Historic Memorials, 
Tallahassee—Judges Award of 
Merit in Conservation Commun- 
ications. 

The Award Program is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation and 
sponsored by the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

Don Southwell, Ormond Beach, 
is Florida Federation President. 


EVERYONE KNOWS that in camp 
its the bugler who wakes the 
Scouts. But who wakes the bug- 
ler? At the XII World Jamboree, 
held August 1-9 at Idaho’s Far- 
ragut State Park, it probably was 
the Scouts themselves. Fishing 
began each morning at 5 o’clock 
for the Scouts from 100 countries 
who attended the Jamboree— 
first ever held in the United 
States. 

The Scouts fished from a spe- 
cially built platform on Lake 
Oreille, famed for kamloops trout 
that weigh up to 40 pounds. The 
fishing area was stocked with 
20,000 rainbow trout, a gift of 
Robert Erkins, Buhl, Idaho, Pres- 
ident of the Snake River Trout 
Company—the worlds largest 
trout ranch. 

To keep the fish from escaping 
into the 50-mile-long lake, a spe- 
cial 650-foot nylon net was placed 
across the entrance to the bay 
where the Scouts fished. The net 
was provided by the Linen 
Thread Company, Blue Moun- 
tain, Alabama. 

The fishing Scouts took turns 
using 200 outfits made up of rods, 
reels, lines and lures donated by 
the Garcia Corporation, Teaneck, 
N. J., which also provided fish- 
ing instructors and 15,000 copies 
of a booklet—written in three 
languages—that showed the 
Scouts how to use the equip- 
ment and how to cook the fish 
they caught. 

In addition to fishing, the Jam- 
boree aquatics program included 
swimming, rowboating and canoe- 
ing. © 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 
SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


CLE he ee ae ee a 8 pounds or larger 


5 er eee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


eee See 1% pounds or larger 


SERCNAS Os tls Pete ee 2 pounds or larger 


Seta IR es Be ey 2 pounds or larger 


segs ere ane ee tr FE ONE 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FISHING 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 


CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught. 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By. 
Signature of Applicant. 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


Mourning Dove 


Photo By Lovett Williams 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 

Name 
Street No. 
City 


Stole: 22a Fs os tt Zip Code 
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